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Literary Life in France 


FRENCH literature and French men-of-letters have in- 
spired so formidable an array of reviews, articles, boaks and 
cyclopediz, that we have grown weary of reading even the 
too familiar titles, and but few of us busy Americans feel 
disposed to lose our leisure hours in such a dreary waste. 
From time to time, however, the old story is told over in a 
new way, and we lay down ‘the book with a grateful feeling 
toward the author; the old facts which were fading away 
have been recalled to us so agreeably that we have not 
realized our rustiness—and our pleasure at once more pos- 
sessing what we had given up as lost enables us to forget 
the author’s assumption of ignorance on our part. After all, 
we say, he has merely brought down from the attic a lot of 
things which the daily business of the house had obliged 
us, however unwillingly, to stow away; and if the man is 
fond of dusting, why let him dust away to his heart's con- 
tent. 

I have just passed a few pleasant hours with such a tutor 
and would wish to recommend him. ‘Nos Gens de Lettres,’ 
by Frédéric Loliée, is to-day quite well-known throughout 
Europe, where the press has devoted some space to pointing 
out in many languages the good qualities and literary excel- 
lence of this book; but I have as yet seen no notice of the 
book in America and wonder atthe omission. Being a /ivre 
de fond, it naturally attracts less attention than a novel by 
some author whose name is equivalent to a ‘sensation.’ It 
is not a collector’s book of marks and signatures, nor a 
technical treatise; but it may be compared to a soldier-cor- 
respondent’s history of the war, written by a man who has 
been through it for people who have not. There is in it 
much that will only be appreciated by a Latin; but to the 
Anglo-Saxon reader, besides its documentary value, it is 
remarkably suggestive of comparisons between the life 

_ of a literary man in France and that of a literary man in 
America. 

The thesis of the book is this: Contemporary men-of- 
letters must look upon literature as a profession as well as 
an art; in other words, the priest must live on the Church. 
In contradistinction to this phase of the “ttérateur’s evolu- 
tion, the author points out that, prior to the French Revolu- 
tion, letters were looked upon indeed as a poor staff.and a 
miserable crutch. But are not letters in America in pre- 
cisely the same condition to-day? Journalism is not litera- 
ture, and'if we leave out those who adopt it as a means of 
livelihood, how many professional literary men are there in 
this country who live by their pen alone? 

The author of the book in question is no novice. Though 
still a young man, he has fought, suffered and finally con- 


quered; but the wounds he received during the struggle are — 


not all healed, and it will take him some years to forget 
them. His tone is therefore rather pessimistic, and he dwells 
fondly upon the truth of the old quotation: ‘ Many are called 
but few are chosen.’ 

Among many indifferent verses, Théodore Barriére has 
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left us a very witty if a bitter one, the truth of which seems 
to have been accepted by nearly all our incipient authors, 
La littérature est une belle branche—pour se pendre. 


Thus, since the days of Hawthorne, there have been few if 
any to whom the enthusiasm’ of literary composition has 
proved of sufficient weight to balance the discomforts of pov- 
erty, the pangs of hunger, the continuous gnawing of priva- 
tion, or the demoralization of only partial success. Possibly 
the rigor of our climate may in a measure account for this, 
but it is certainly true that genius has forsaken the indepen- 
dent solitude of the attic for the more comfortable drudgery 
of the office. The legendary figure of the pale, emaciated, 
half-clad poet is become indeed a legend of the past. The 
fine ambition of resembling the genius whose work we most 
admire and of sacrificing all else to this one aim in life, 
grand as it may be in itself, is become thoroughly unpopu- 
lar. Literature is cheap, and has its price per thousand 
copies, whereas once it could only be given away but not 
bought. The glorious epoch is past, if the prosperous one 
has begun. Let those who prophesy a great revival of art 
(especially in this country) dispose of this objection before 
they begin their optimistic argument. 

At this present stage of the International Copyright ques- 
tion it is interesting to go back a couple of centuries and 
learn the value of literary property at that time. Can any- 
thing, for instance, be more delightfully impudent than the 
conduct of the publisher, who, after stealing Moliére’s ‘ Sgan- 
arelle,’ publicly dedicated the volume to the author? Let 
us, even, who only occasionally wander into the world of let- 
ters, be thankful that those days are over; more thankful 
still. that the growing democratic tendency of civilization 
has been able to improve on the classification of Louis 
XIV., who held that noble minds ranked equally with noble 
blood. 

In this excursion through literary France, though the 
ground is more or less familiar to us, M. Loliée shows us 
many nooks and corners of the Bohemian, the Romantic, the 
Idealistic, the Realistic provinces which we had not known 
before; and the history of the rise of the feui//eton, that last 
link between journalism and literature, which, though daily 
growing weaker, still holds its own in France, is new and in- 
teresting. In the cemeteries through which he leads us there 
are many names we have never heard, above graves both old 
and fresh,—and the unrecorded privates who have fallen in 
the fight lie in long mounds around their leaders—to prove 
how long and bitter the battle of the books has been. 

In the second part of the volume a new thesis, unformu- 
lated by the author, suggests itself to the reader: Indepen- 
dence in literature is in inverse proportion to the expecta- 
tion of remuneration—no new remark, perhaps, for the his- 
tory of all literature teaches the same moral; we know that 
the great public, the paymaster, only accepts inferior work 
-against cash, and pays for really great works in drafts on 
glory. But it is rare to find as close, as logical, as thor- 
oughly ‘documented’ an argument, as is furnished by this 
historical review. The different phases of the actual deca- 
dence of literature in France are well described, from the 
growing success of the sensational novel—through the 
temporary reaction which gave popularity to historical work 
—to the watering of the novel-stock by dramatic adaptation, 
and, finally—the lowest step of all—the present disgusting 
realism as it is called—which is but a catering to the de- 
praved taste of a d/as¢ public. 

Is it to be wondered, then, that after reading these chap- 
ters we feel like accepting the author’s advice to leave liter- 
ature well alone? Still, some men must write and others must 
read; and to the latter we would commend a perusal of this 
interesting volume. 

Joun HEarpD, Jr. 





“CASTLE KRONBORG,’ an historical drama by King Oscar II. of 
Sweden and Norway, has been translated into German and per- 
formed at the Residentz Theatre in Hanover with fair success. 








Reviews 
Dr. Abbott’s History of Greece . 

New uisTorigs of Greece will never cease to be written 
because Greece is intellectually the most interesting country 
in the world; with the exception of the Hebrew, the Greek 
has exercised a profounder influence on the human race and 
character than any other nation. Indeed, the Jew and the 
Greek—Jerusalem and Athens—embrace the two essential 
sides of human nature as now constituted: the spiritual and the 
intellectual, by which all other sides are-laved and nourished 
and washed as by an invisible sea. The intimate connec- 
tion of the two began with their alphabets, and has contin- 
ued through Septuagint and Scripture, through prophecy 
and poem, through politics and morals, through Aristotle 
and Moses, down to the present day. The history of Hel- 
las, too, like that of the human nature of which it was the 
highest and most perfect type, needs constant rewriting, 
rehabilitation, reviewing, recasting ; needs to be looked at 
from new points of view,—thought out, grouped, brooded 
over anew, so that its infinite versatility of incident and les- 
son may be applied as a mental tonic to the newer nations 
now casting about for types and instruction. Dr. Abbott’s 
point of view is not the gorgeous-rhetorical of Grote, the 
artistic-zesthetic of Curtius: it is the point of view of the 
calm, unimpassioned, thoughtful, impartial scholar, fully 
master of his originals, acquainted with all that has been 
written and said on the subject, yet bold and independent 
enough to treat the facts—and the fictions—of Greek history 
in his own way. He does not pretend to add anything to 
the existing records of Greek history, though he perceives 
the value of altered points of views, new angles and atti- 
tudes towards the subject, new charms arising from a more 
penetrating glance into its recesses and problems. Starting 
in this way, he takes it for granted that his reader is already 
acquainted with the outlines of the subject and with the 
Greek language, and he professes to furnish him only with 
an intelligible sketch of Greek civilization in compassable 
form, without special hope of throwing new light on old ob- 
scurities or quoting fresh evidence where all the evidence 
has long ago been collected. 

The chief value and stimulus of the book we find in the 
careful balancing and counterbalancing of one historian’s 
statements against another’s—of Herodotus against Thucyd- 
ides, of Plutarch, and Ephorus, and Androtion, and Philo- 
chorus, among themselves, and the elaborately careful sum- 
marizing of the result. Especially admirable in this way are 
the discussions of the whole Homeric question, and the 
chapter on ‘ The Earliest Inhabitants,’ and eminently lucid 
is the sifting and winnowing process to which all doubtful 
ascriptions of Egyptian and foreign influence on Greece are 
subjected. It would be a pity for Dr. Abbott to drop his 
subject half-way—at the Ionic Revolt,—and leave us ‘in 


doubt as to his final views on Hellas magnified and glorified. 


in later times. So serious and thorough a study of it as this 
deserves a completeness which we hope a third volume will 
round out. Our only objection to the present volume (Vol. I.) 
is that in the bibliography the names of the German authori- 
ties there given are often incorrectly and ungrammatically 
quoted. 





Canterbury and the Cathedral + 

IT Is LIKE the unlooked-for but welcome ‘touch of a 
vanished hand’ to receive after this lapse of years this 
sumptuous fruit of Dean Stanley’s studious toil. Messrs. 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co, have done a good thing, that calls 
forth our grateful thanks, in giving us an American edition 
of this book which our cultivated fellow-countrymen who 
stay in the cradle-town of British Christianity more than 
twenty-four hours, are very apt to buy. All who intend to 
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see the mighty minster, and the landing place of the first 
Christian missionaries to Britain, can now study at leisure 
the best guide to the place and Cathedral yet written, or 
likely ever to be writtéh. We note that this first American 
is reprinted from the eleventh London edition. 

The life of Arthur Stanley—so beloved of Americans, and 
of pretty nearly all Christians except a handful of his own 
sect—is easily divisible into three periods, at Oxford, Can- 
terbury and Westminster in London. It was during his 
early middle life, from 1851 to 1863, or when from thirty- 
six to forty-eight years of age, that he was Canon at Canter- 
bury. There, as scholar, clergyman, catholic Christian and 
peacemaker, he wrote his commentary on Corinthians, 
Sinai and Palestine, and the delightful book now before us, 
from the frontispiece of which the picture of his face, 
so full of strength and gentleness, looks at us again. It is 
an indexed volume of 361 pages, printed on thick rough- 
edged paper with generous margins, and is bound in dainty 
white parchment-cloth. The illustrations and diagrams are 
not numerous, but are truthful and valuable. Chapter first 
treats of the landing of Augustine and the conversion of 
Ethelbert, and is the story, told by the prince of historical 
narration, of the first beginnings in Britain of Christianity, 
according to the form introduced from Rome. Rapidly 
growing in importance and sacredness, Canterbury became 
a centre of interest for the devout, and here Becket en- 
trenched himself in ecclesiastical power, until he met his 
death at the hands of Tracy, Fitzurse, and Richard the 
Briton. As fascinating as a romance, illuminated with all 
the wealth of knowledge of detailed incident, is this chapter 
on the murder of the ecclesiastic, who in posthumous honor 
became a ‘ martyr,’ a ‘saint,’ and to thousands an interces- 
sor between God and man. Edward the Black Prince is 
the subject of chapter third, the fourth being devoted to the 
shrine of Becket. To do this last theme justice, the author 
ransacked all European literature, as well as collected all 
English script and local legend. The text, free from refer- 
ences to authorities, lies above thick strata of footnotes, and 
one who is curiouscan carry out the Dean’s favorite advice, and 
verify references. Brilliant imagination, intense and patient 
scrutiny of authorities, a marvellous power of insight, cool 
and judicial impartiality, were among the gifts of this richly- 
dowered mind that yet dwelt in a brain that Wearied even 
over asum in addition. Hence, in this, as in all Stanley’s 
works, we find an absence of statistics, measurements, and 
all the endless figures which abound in the ordinary guide- 
book. A fascinating text, full of luminous narration, felici- 
tous quotation, and facts clearly stated after the last refine- 
ments' of critical skill have been exhausted, is here, for-all 
who love history, architecture, and sublime human achieve- 
ments. A most welcome book from a master hand. 





Besant’s “‘ Eulogy of Richard Jefferies” * 

IT Is GENERALLY taken for granted that a man’s biog- 
rapher is his eulogist; yet Mr. Walter Besant is right in 
openly calling his book a eulogy, because in it the praise is 
both continuous and sincere and the mere biographical de- 
tail somewhat slim. Richard Jefferies was what is called an 
unsociable man; not, probably, that he liked society less 
than other people, but that he liked nature and his own 
company more. It is only concerning the last six or eight 
years of his life that Mr. Besant has been able to get much 
certain information, and most of that relates to his literary 
career. The chapter about his.early life has mostly been 
drawn from hints contained in his books. Thus we are 
made acquainted with Jefferies almost solely as the unsuc- 
cessful novelist, the successful writer. on rural economics 
and wild natural life and scenery. This is exactly what the 
American public needs; for here Jefferies is, as yet, very 
little known. Mr. Besant compares him to Thoreau; and 
there is a good deal of resemblance. He was an indefatiga- 
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ble taker of notes. Critics have found fault with him for 
cataloguing minutely all the herbs that grow in a hedgerow, 
all the sights and sounds of a forest—a literary habit which 
was even more characteristic of Thoreau. But Thoreau 
did not care very much about his own species, and he ex- 
amined nature from the standpoint of an intelligent and in- 
terested outsider. Jefferies, in these respects, was more * 
like Tolstoi, who also has the habit of cataloguing very well 
developed. Like Tolstoi, he had socialistic leanings; he 
saw visions of the perfected man; he humanized the nature 
around him. But hehad not the Russian’s grasp on human 
character, nor anything at all like the American’s icy self- 
sufficiency. That he was able to fill his life with the wild life 
of so tame a country as the south of England now is, shows 
him a genius of no common order. His hold upon it had 
the peculiar Anglo-Saxon tenacity, like that of a graft to its 
stock. Nature might dwindle: he held on to what was left. 
Yet he was constantly looking back to the time when half 
England was covered with forest, and his most characteristic 
book, ‘After London,’ is an attempt to describe the return 
to primitive savagery of the country when its present civili- 
zation shall have passed away. 

Mr. Besant shows us the minute observer, the lover of na- 
ture, in copious extracts from Jefferies’s books and magazine 
articles. He gives us in his own way almost as interesting 
an account of the professional difficulties experienced by 
his hero. This should be profitable reading for whoever 
contemplates taking up authorship fora livelihood. During 
his best years, Jefferies made a fair income by his work; but, 
knowing that he wrote much and well, and that he was 
eagerly read, he could not understand why he did not get 
better prices. Mr. Besant explains the riddle. One may 
be rightly appreciated by a narrow public; but it is pecuni- 
arily preferable to be the craze of awide one. An audience 
fit though few, unhappily, does not pay. It were to be 
wished that a book like the present might have been written 
during the author’s life; for it will add immensely to the 
size of his audience without detracting much from its fit- 
ness. ; 





“The Buckeye State” * 


THE SUB-TITLE, which is a noteworthy feature on each of 
the title-pages of the excellent historic monographs, upon the 
elect American commonwealths, gives the story of each State 

inaline. Thestory of Ohio is the story of ‘the first fruits of 
the Ordinance of 1787.’ By ajust canon of proportion, how- 
ever, only five of the fourteen chapters of the narrative are 
allowed to Ohio as a sovereign State of the American Union. 
Very properly, Mr. King devotes the main portion of his work 
to elucidating the origins of the State which now ranks third 
in population and seventh in the order of admittance into 
the Union, This coming year of grace will mark her eighty- 
seventh year of age as one of the peers in the brotherhood 
of American.commonwealths. Mr. King is a grandson of the 
illustrious member of the Continental Congress who in 1784 
introduced a resolution prohibiting slavery in the Territories, 
which resolution was incorporated by his colleague Nathan 
Dare of Massachusetts into the famous Ordinance of 1787. 
In an appendix, the author gives Mr. Dare’s statements as to 
the facts in the’ case. This section of the book is a very 
important addition to the history of Ohio, which it seems 
highly appropriate that Rufus King, the second, should write. 
Author, journalist, engineer, military commander and diplo- 
matist, the present writer’s culture, abilities, and style are of 
the best. The result isaluminousand readable story. We 
have read it with much pleasure, finding too all those ap- 
purtenances of good bookmaking which distinguish this 
series; but missing the bibliography of the subject, which” 
should have been given:. It is not every one of us who can 
afford to own the recently published volume concerning all 
the books, good and bad, published between Lake Erie and 
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the Ohio river, or referring to the State. After an intro- 
ductory chapter which gives ‘a bird’s-eye view of the physi- 
cal features of the’ State,/an’ interesting chapter on the In- 
dians and their wars and migrations succeeds. The three 
following chapters discuss clearly the period before the 
Revolutionary War, when the French bush-rangers were in 
the majority, and civilized whites in the minority. 

The Moravians are properly denominated ‘the Pilgrims 
of Ohio’; and the touching story of their attempts to Chris- 
tianize the Indians, and make white and red man live in 
peace on the same soil, is finely told. A chapter is given to 

The Northwest Territory,’ as it existed in fact, in claim, in 
debate, in Congress, on paper, and finally in actual politi- 


_cal geography. The experiences of the early settlers after 


the Revolutionary War, led by Gen. Rufus Putnam, are re- 
lated with graphic skill. Nobly and fully, considering the 
limitations of his subject, does the author do justice to 
Gen. Anthony Wayne, to whose works and memory no com- 
petent biographer has hitherto done‘ full justice. Without 
his genius, unsleeping patience and zeal, the story of 
Ohio might have been notably different, and her admis- 
sion as a State much longer delayed. Chapters on ‘ War 
and Debt, 1812-1820,’ one on ‘ Progress,’ in which social 
life is delineated with easy skill and wealth of detail, and 
on ‘Ohio in the War for the Union,’ complete the story. 
There are many interesting points to which we should like 
to refer at length, such as the story of the Indian migrations, 
the mounds, the State seal, the origin of the name of the 
State from the buckeye tree (not from Bukki, the son of 
Abishua, the fifth High Priest in descent from Aaron, I. 
Chron. vi., 5, as we once heard a ‘ lost tribes’ crank declare), 
the vanishing of the courrier du bois from history, the inci- 
dent connected with Col. Bouquet’s rescue of captives, 
which Cooper has located at Deerfield, Mass., in his ‘ Wept 
of Wish-ton-Wish,’ the first steamer on the Ohio Riyer,, 
etc. The book is full of charming episodes that shed fas- 
cinating side-lights on the main theme, which is discussed 
with dignity and power. 





“Our Recent Actors” * 


In ‘Our Recent Actors’ the well-known English drama- 
tist and critic Dr. Westland Marston gives some of his recol- 
lections and impressions of the most distinguished actors 
and actresses who have died during the last half-century, to- 
gether with a few incidental notices of living performers. The 
book, although it contains much that is interesting, is some- 
what of a disappointment, particularly in its failure to sup- 
ply original anecdote, of which, it is only natural to suppose, 
Dr. Marston must possess a rich fund. There are pleasant 
little bits of personal gossip here and there, but most of it is 
very trivial, and throws no new light upon the character, ca- 
pacity or artistic principles of the player under considera- 
tion. It is also plainly apparent that the author’s intimate 
personal relations with many of the men and women whom 
he is writing about, have affected his judgment in no small 
degree. His criticism, indeed, is too nearly akin to pane- 
gyric to be of great value. In discriminating between the 
various excellences of a particular impersonation, or of a 
group of performers, it shows great acuteness, but to positive 
faults, it is, except in a few instances, charitably blind. Ed- 
mund Kean, Dr. Marston never saw, speaking of him only 
at second-hand; but he witnessed the Hamlet of Charles 
Kemble in 1835 and warmly extols its grace and charm 
while admitting its inferiority in depth of insight and power 
of execution tothe melancholy Dane of Macready. He is 
especially enthusiastic over Kemble’s Mercutio, but admits 
that part of his enjoyment may have been due to the inex- 
perience of youth. His estimate of Macready, with whom 
he was on terms of close friendship, is higher than alto- 
gether just, but his analysis of this cultivated and conscien- 
tious actor’s style iscapitally done. He seems to think that 
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he was greatest in Werner, Richelieu, Virginius and Lear. 
Charles Kean he treats very gently, scarcely alluding to his 
wretched elocution and stilted manner, but waxing eloquent 
over his Louis XI., which was really an exceedingly clever 
performance, although not so good as that of Henry Irving. 
The liberality, learning and taste displayed by Kean asa 
manager receive ample recognition, and several incidents 
are quoted to show the warm affection existing between him 
and his wife. 

The praise bestowed upon Benjamin Webster, one of the 
most versatile comedians of this century—the English Le- 
maftre, as he used to be called—is certainly well deserved. 
His Richard Pride, Robert Landry, Graves and Triplet were 
all masterpieces, and his Penn Holder, which Dr. Marston 
failed to see, was a gem of purest ray. To Samuel Phelps 
Dr. Marston pays honorable tribute, and comments, causti- 
cally, upon the social prejudices which ignored that stalwart 
and brilliant supporter of the higher dramatic art and show- 
ered distinction upon -inferior but more fashionable men. 
Phelps was only just short of Macready at his best in tragedy, 
and almost equalled the elder Farren in high comedy, while 
in domestic and eccentric comedy he had no peer. His 
scope was amazing, and some day he will be awarded his 
true place. Miss Charlotte Cushman does not appear to 
have impressed Dr. Marston very deeply except in Romeo, 
in which he says she reached a height of passion which he 
never knew to be equalled by any other actor of the part. 
In other characters he thinks that she was apt to be monot- 
onous, although he admits that she was possessed of great 
intensity. Her personal character he admired greatly. 
Madame Vestris he declares to have been the most fascinat- 
ing actress in his experience, and he also writes with ardent 
appreciation of Miss Neilson in her best days. The Othello 
of G. V. Brooke he compares, with certain limitations, to 
the tremendous performance of Salvini. Among other play- 
érs whom he discusses may be mentioned Mrs, Warner, Mrs. 
Glover, Mrs. Nisbett, Fechter, Sothern, Alfred Wigan, 
Charles Mathews, Buckstone, Kirby, Creswick and Sheri- 
dan Knowles, and he dwells with particular emphasis upon 
the admirable work done by two actors whose names are not 
so well-known as they ought to be—Henry Marston and 
Henry Compton. The book adds little to our knowledge 
of these stage lights, but is pleasantly written (except when 
it essays the higher flights of eloquence), contains many 
shrewd remarks, and is worthy of a place in all modern the- 
atrical libraries. 





Holiday Publications 


Art Books from Troy 
Nims & KNIGHT, of Troy, N. Y., send us a package of books 
for the holidays, of which A. Chevillard-Lenoir'’s ‘Celebrated 

Artists’ ($10) is the most important. It gives, with the aid of 
many fine etchings, an excellent afergu of modern German art— 
not that the artists represented are all modern, for there is Unger’s 
splendid rendering of Rubens’s ‘Holy Family under the Apple- 
tree,’ and the same etcher’s ‘ Cows in Water,’ after Cuyp; nor are 
they wholly German, for we have Jules Breton’s ‘ The End of Day,’ 
etched by Leopold Flameng, as well as Francois Flameng’s ‘ Camille 
Desmoulins’ and E. Detaille’s ‘ Hungarian Hussar,’ etched by W. 
Woernle. But the modern German school is much better repre- 
sented than is customary in such collections. Ernst Forberg’s 
engraving of Hugo Kauffman’'s ‘In Love’ is a charming bit of 
German genre; Unger’s etching of ‘ Bed and Board ’—ravens grub- 
bing about the roots of some old oak-trees—and Gustave Schén- 
leber’s ‘Canal in Rotterdam,’ after his own painting, show some 
of the best qualities of the landscape school. Munkacsy, who is a 

t deal more German than French, even in his technique, is repre- 
sented by his ‘ Pharisee,’ etched by Unger; and Alexander Zezzo’s 

‘Fan Pedlar,’ takes on a decidedly German aspect in Woernle’s 
etching. The volume is very well printed, and is handsomely 
bound in illuminated cloth. 

_ Of the other publications of the firm, ‘Gems of French Art’ 
($3.75) contains a decade of photogravures from pictures by Allongé, 
Maignan, Mercié, Lerolle and other living French artists, giving 
an extract, we may say, of the recent Salons. They are printed in 
tints, and are accompanied by a well-written descriptive text. Of 
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the illustrations by C. E. Phillips to Bryant’s ‘Autumn Pastoral’ ($5). 
we cannot speak in very high terms. There are fifteen of them, 
and they fill a book of attractive outside appearance; with cover in 
russet and grey-green, stamped with a branch of oak-leaves. 
‘Gems of Art’ ($3), a collection of twelve photogravures from 
paintings in the collection of Mr. Theodore N. Vail of Boston, is 
more worthy of attention. The pictures reproduced include Corot’s 
‘June Morning,’ Lerolle's ‘ Knitter,’ Perrault’s ‘ Flower- Girl’ and 
Thos. W. Wood's ‘ Difficult Text.’ They are far from comparin 
well as to clearness with those in the French work mentione 
above, though printed on thin rice-paper. Tennyson’s ‘ Song of 
the Brook’ ($4), with illustrations by W. J. Mozart, of the same 
quality as those to the ‘Autumn Pastoral,’ has the advantage of a 
pretty frontispiece in two colors. The firm publishes a ‘ Schiller 
Calendar’ and a ‘George Eliot Calendar’ for 1889 (75 cts. each), 
with lithographed portraits and illustrative vignettes, and a number 


~ of smaller but pretty gift-books, including Barry Cornwall's ‘ King 


of the Night ’ ($1.25), K. S. Torrey’s ‘ Sketches of the Santa Barbara 
Mission’ ($1), John W. Chadwick’s ‘Two Voices: Poems of the 
Mountain and the Sea’ ($1.75) and Alice M. Baumgras’s ‘ By Lawn 
and Lea’ ($1.50), all abundantly illustrated and bound in various 
fantastical styles. We should have mentioned with the other 
calendars a ‘Sunshine Calendar’ (75 cts.), which is prettier than 
either, and must be seen to be appreciated. 





“Adirondack ” Murray's “ Daylight Land” 

THE PUBLISHERS of ‘ Daylight Land,’ a book of Canadian ad- 
venture, by Mr. W.H. H. Murray of Adirondack and other notoriety, 
claim ‘ absolute novelty ’ for their use of colored inks in its illustra- 
tions. Such a claim might be made, so far as this country is con- 
cerned, if they could say that they had used color with taste and 
discretion. But, although it is a decided pleasure to the eye to see 
the black text occasionally varied by a small and sketchy vignette 
printed even in a badly chosen color, it is different when the color 
is spread over a full-page cut of mediocre aspect. In this, as in so 
many things, moderation is the only means to beauty. In other re- 
spects, the book is notably well made. The paper cover, which 
bears a picture of a young lady in tourist’s dress against a back- 
ground of glacier and pine forest, if, again, glaring in color, is at 
any rate spirited in effect. Mr. Murray’s style, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say, is that of a gentleman who is perfectly at home-in the 
parlors and the barrooms of Western hotels. Its ‘humor’ is not 
likely to be fully appreciated elsewhere. ($2:50. Cupples & Hurd.) 


Trowbridge’s ‘‘Lost Earl” 

‘THE Lost EARL,’ ‘with his lariat coiled on the horn of his 
saddle,’ confronts us on the title-page of Mr. J. T. Trowbridge’s 
new book of tales in rhyme, reproduced from a drawing by Mr. 
Henry Sandham. The same clever pencil shows us ‘Capt. Sea- 
born’ knocking over a South Sea Islander’s idol with his cane; and . 
Mr. Frost illustrates happily ‘Widow Brown’s Christmas.’ The 
quality of Mr. Trowbridge’s verse is too well-known to need de- 
scription ; all sides of his talent are made evident in this little vol- 
ume, which, besides the ‘tales’ just mentioned and several others, 
includes a number of translations from the French, a few epigrams 
and quatrains, and an Ode for the dedication of the Soldiers’ 
Monument at Arlington, Mass. ($2. D. Lothrop Co.) 








Minor Notices of Holiday Publications 

IT IS WITH no little satisfaction that. we see upon our table the 
host of pretty pamphlets for the holiday season. They cost no more 
than the Christmas card that is a tease to select and a worse one 
to know what to do with after the season is past, and for the most 
part these little books are full of beautiful thoughts that appeal to 
one all the year round. There are rhymes and jingles for children, 
and day-books and calendars for older people. Lovely in design 
and feeling is the Tennyson Calendar, with the familiar musical 
verses of the poet done in quaint lettering around beautiful illustra- 
tions. ($1.50. F. A. Stokes & Bro. ——‘ ONWARD: a Text-Book 
for Every Day in the Month’ has delicate photogravures to 
illustrate the Scriptural texts and poetic selections from Herbert, 
Faber, and others. (50 cts. E. P. Dutton & Co.—Mnrs. HE- 
MANS'S ‘Better Land ’ (40 cts.), with illustrations, is published sea- 
sonably by Thomas Whittaker. 





A CALENDAR has just come to us, printed. on heavy, cream- 
colored laid paper, with numerous quotations from the poets and 
essayists. For those who like to hang these dainty almanacs above 
their writing-tables, this compilation of Alice F. Stevens's will suit 
their ideas admirably, for it suggests some golden thought for each 
day's mental digestion, and is quite pretty as such things go. It is 
called the Authors’ Calendar ($1. Boston: Greenough, Hopkins 
& Cushing.) 
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‘Books for the Young 
Margaret Vandegrift's ‘Dead Doll, and Other Poems” 


MARGARET VANDEGRIFT'S volume consists of verses already 
pray in the magazines for children, and of others now pub- 
ished for the first time. ‘The Dead Doll’. has not a festal sound 
for the holidays, but the illustrations are bright, and the verse has 
variety and incident, and will, no doubt, commend itself to the lit- 
tle people whom Miss Vandegrift counts as her friends, and who. 
will surely find new favorites among the old. ‘ Winning a Prin- 
cess’ and ‘ The King’s Daughters’ seem to us especially charm- 
ing. Others are less judicious. “Bound Out,’ for instance, strikes 
us as needlessly painful; nor can we approve, in spite of its popu- 
larity, of ‘The Fate of a Face Maker,’ who strays into the dark 
wood and sees peering at her all the ugly faces she has ever made: 
She turned and ran, poor thing, as well as she could for fright, 
And when she did get home, they found she was crazy, quite. 
* * * * * * * * 
They sent her to an asylum at once; but there alas! 
By way of amusing her, they gave her a looking-glags. 
When they opened her door, next day, there was nothing in its place 
But a broken looking-glass and a terribly ugly Face ! 
Such visions do not seem to us appropriate or salutary for child- 
hood. And again we doubt whether the mind of a child can take 
in the following verse: . 
Courage! Look up! Zhe spirit of the Spring 
Should long outlast and overlive the letter! 
Change means advance in almost everything, 
Good does not die—it only turns to better. 


($1.50. Ticknor & Co.) 





“ The Swiss Family Robinson” 

IN THIS AGE of pressure and the multiplicity of books, a person 
looks almost despairingly at the five hundred pages of solid print 
which make up the ‘ Swiss Family Robinson,’ and wonders where 
he ever found the time’to traverse the long journey through its 
leaves. Most of us make the acquaintance of the classic at a pe- 
riod when the panorama of plot, adventure or extravagant incident 
might roll on forever without tedium—and if not read then, it is 
likely never to be taken up at all, unless one’s literary conScience is 
very acute. The volume before us is a veritable Falstaff among 
books, and is studded from beginning to end with illustrations that 
will delight its readers, especially the full pages in colors. The 
translation is newly made from the original by Mrs. H. B. Paull, 
whose aim has been to ‘render the German sentences into good, 
simple Anglo-Saxon English,’ without altering the sense of the sim- 
ple text of Johann Wyss. ($3. Frederick Warne & Co.) 





Lady Broome’s ‘‘ Harry Treverton ” 

‘HARRY TREVERTON,’ a story of Australian life, edited by 
Lady Broome, which has been known to English lads through the 
columns of Zhe Boy's Own Paper, is now published, fully illus- 
trated, in book form. There is no need to recommend to a boy a 
story of hazardous, manly, out-of-door life in a new country, for 
next to being a pirate, nothing is so engaging iri his estimation as 
being a pioneer—especially in a region where gold may be the re- 
ward of his pains. The adventures of ‘ Harry Treverton ’ were not 
of the comfortable kind that are sure to turn out well, however. 
He started alone, poor and friendless in Australia, and it was only 
after dangerous struggles with bushmen and patient endurance of 
the hardships of bush-life, that he reached the goal of success. 
The story is remarkably interesting, and we have Lady Broome’s 
word that it is founded on facts, and that the hero of the book was 
= real hero of the life it describes. ($2. Geo. Routledge & 

ons.) 





Marryat’s “ Little Savage” 
A NEW EDITION of ‘ The Little Savage,’ by that most delight- 
ful of narrators, Capt. Marryat, is ready now ae the boys, whose 
capacious literary maw must be filled each Christmas; and we of 
the older generation know there is no one more entertaining in ad- 
venture than Capt. Marryat. Even Ruskin, whose entire approval 
mortals so rarely gain, says of these boy’s books, ‘ There is more 
vital amusement in them for young people than in any other books 
whatever.’* A youthful Robinson Crusoe, this English boy, who 
. was born on a desert island and lived to be the solitary survivor of 

the little company that had been shipwrecked on it, did finally suc- 
ceed in getting away, and became a living part of the great world. 
The book is illustrated with full-page plates and vignettes. ($1.50. 
Geo. Routledge & Sons.) 
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“The Captain’s Dog” 

MR. HUNTINGTON SMITH tells usin his preface that he has not 
attempted to make a literal translation from the French of Louis 
Enault’s charming story, but rather to give us a‘somewhat free ren- 
pics| of his own. We have not the original at hand, and cannot 
therefore note the changes he has made, but we must certainly 
thank him for a graceful, flowing and sympathetic version of a story 
truly delightful ‘for young and old.’ In the mess of so-called chil- 
dren’s literature, it is refreshing to come upon pages so genial and 
artless, where the moral conveys itself not as a perfunctory adjunct, 
but as part and parcel of the story. We have indeed ‘an example 
of constancy in sentiment and fidelity in affection,’ in the personal- 
ity (may we not use the word ?) of the faithful Zero, the Captain's dog, 
while the honest, true-hearted Captain himself radiates donhomze and 
simplicity; and even the wayward, pretty wife, who has caused all 
the tragedy, recoriciles us at the end, when she too is won over 
by the dumb, pathetic devotion of her husband’s humble friend. 
Throughout we have the breath of the sea, and picturesque 
glimpses of the Normandy coast. The illustrations help us with 
the physiognomy of the characters and add to the attractiveness 
of the book. ($1. T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 





“*Pythia’s Pupils ” 

‘ PYTHIA’S PUPILS,’ translated from the German of Eva Hartner 
by Mrs. J. W. Davis, is a story of domestic life for young girls. 
Certainly the saffeeklatsch and the interminable stzckerez, which 
German girls spend so much time over, will strike American maid- 
ens as sober amusement. But embroidery is a harmless indust 
and preferable on the whole to the torturous piano-playing in whic 
our American girls indulge in their out-of-school hours. Pythia’s 
pupils were four young girls whose parents had found out, with 
some dismay, that their daughters had grown to be great girls of 
sixteen without knowing anything about cooking. A class was 
formed, and these ambitious little maidens soon learned to make 
cherry cake and all the remarkable concoctions that German 
brothers and fathers are so fond of. It is really a very entertain- 
ing story, and much of its interest lies in its foreign modg of life. 
($1.25. Geo. Routledge & Sons.) 


“Baby’s Lullaby Book” 

AMONGST ALL THE books for the young that the holiday season 
has brought forth, none has been more attractive than the ‘ Baby’s 
Lullaby Book.’ Twelve little songs—those a mother sings to her 
babe of the sights and sounds of each new month—have been 
charmingly set to music by Mr. G. W. Chadwick of Boston, a com- 
poser of whom America is justly proud. Illustrating- and accom- 
panying the songs are exquisite full-page plates in water color by Mr. 
W. L. Taylor. Nothing could be more artistic than the book both in 
its conception and execution. Happy the baby whose intelligence 
awakens under the influence of such beautiful ‘ Mother Songs,’ and 
happy the mother who sings them. ~ To those who have had Carl 
Reinecke’s Songs for Children, these will be a welcome addition. Mr. 
Chadwick has caught nature’s note for each month, and with deli- 
cate accuracy rendered it into music. Particularly lovely are the 
January lullaby, the raindrop song for April, the rhythmic, pendu- 
lum-like movement of the hammock-song for August, and the— 
but how can we single out a few, when all are so beautiful? (Bos- 
ton: L. Prang & Co.) 





Minor Notices of Books for the Young 

Two English ‘juveniles’ that will at least have the novelty of 
situations foreign to the American youth are ¢From Keeper t® 
Captain,’ by Major-Gen. Drayson, and ‘The Hunting of the 
“Hydra,”’ by Henry Frith. Nothing could be more vigorous of 
healthful than the life described in the former. It is the story of 
a sagacious, courageous lad, the son of a forester, who enlisted and 
went with his regiment to fight the Kaffirs in South Africa. There 
he rapidly rose to the position of a Captain in the Dragoons, and 
besides honor and repute gained the hand of a beautiful girl in mar- 
riage. The book has the delightful, magnetic quality of a personal 
narration, and the author’s familiarity with life and the conduct of 
war in Zululand has helped him to make a most entertaining story. 
‘The Hunting of the Hydra’ is a tale of the sea. The Hydra was 
a pirate ship, that after each cruise was repainted and renamed to 
avoid recognition. The hero and his friends start out in pursuit of 
her. They go through pretty vigorous treatment at the hands of 
the rascals, but live with whole skins to see the treacherous pirate 
commander's body swinging in the wind from one of the yard-arms 
of his own ship. The management of the story is interesting. 
($1.25. George Routledge & Sons.) 
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‘A DOZEN AND ONE,’ by Mary D. Brine, is a book full of bright 
interest for the happy child that undoes its wrapper on Christmas 
morning. It is profusely illustrated with full-page plates, and the 
cover is gay with, the picture of the thirteen little boys and girls 
that made up the number of Polly’s birthday ring. “Who all’ these 
little people were, and where they all lived, and how, each bright 
little child can find out from the book itself. ($1.50. Cassell & 
Co.)———_‘ THE SNOW Baby: Merry Rhymes for Pleasant Times,’ 
by G. Clifton Bingham, is a book of verses full of playful, gay con- 
ceits that will amuse the little ones and banish fretful thoughts. 
(socts. E. P. Dutton & Co.) 





THE MOTHER GOOSE melodies have been set to music before, 
but seldom so daintily, we imagine, as in the edition before us, for 
which Miss Effie I. Lane has composed the tunes and Mr. J. Louis 
Webb the illustrations. Not all of the immemorial nursery dit- 
ties are given, but there are enough of them to make a fair-sized 
volume. The musical score, the rhyme and the illustrations are 
sometimes tastefully clustered in a full-page mosaic, and sometimes 
the pictorial designs monopolize an additional leaf. Among the 
illustrations that of ‘ Little Nancy Etticote,’ with the Vedder-like 
swirl about the music, is especially pleasing ; so is the ‘Old Wo- 
man Tossed up in a Blanket,’ silhouetted against the deep-blue of 
the sky. The main defect in the book is a certain coarseness in 
the coloring, which may be due to the printing. but is quite as 
likely to be an inherent fault of the designs, some of which, it must 
be admitted, are sadly out of drawing. The covers are very charm- 
ing. ($1. Cassell & Co.)——IN ‘OLD Friends with New Faces,’ 
we find many of the same melodies again—this time without 
the musical jingles, but with bright little illuminations by way of 
illustration. The pictorial work is done by Will Gibbons. who has 
added another graceful contribution to the children’s picture gal- 
lery. ($1.25. E. & J. B. Young & Co.) 


Minor Notices of Miscellaneous Books 


‘THE SONG OF THE PALM,’ and the few other poems that 
make up the pretty volume so entitled, by Tracy Robinson, is a slen- 
der coltection of graceful verse, some of which has appeared in print 
before, but the greater part of which is offered to us for the first 
time. It is the expression of a dreaming idealist, whose delicate 
fancy is lulled by the sensuous indolence of tropical days, and 
the slumbrous beauty of Southern nights, till it is impotent to re- 
cover from the lethargy into which it has fallen. It is this quies- 
cent atmosphere that charms us as we read, but from which we 
awake as from a siesta, while the imagery and phantasy it has 
evoked vanish like a dream. The poem which gives its title to the 
volume is surcharged with meridional perfume, and breathes forth 
' the fragrance of the tropics like the blossom of the magnolia, while 
the love-song ‘In Absence,’ ‘Come Soon’ and ‘The Planting of 
the Palmi’ (mildly reminiscent of ‘Ramoth Hill’), have the same 
evanescent charm. The following delicate lines comprise the 
proem to the verses : 

Sometimes I pause before an open gate, 
The Gate of Dreams; 
And wonder if, by any happy fate, 
The lucent gleams 
Of all the glad and golden world within, 
My gaze that meet, 
Are presages that I may some day win 
That fair retreat. 
(New York: Brentano’s.) 

ALTOGETHER admirable is the idea of Dr. H. Kosty4k and Prof. 
A. Ader’s ‘ Deutschland und die Deutschen’ (‘Germany and the 
Germans ’), a text-book in German intended to give general geog- 
raphical, statistical, and literary information of all kinds to college 
students of the German land and people. The work contains 
nearly two hundred pages, and is full of trustworthy data as to the 
arts, industries, educational system, religion, science, and products 
of the Fatherland. It describes the constitution of the new federal 
German Empire, has a table of coins, weights, and measures, and 
abounds in instruction not only for the college student but for the 
general reader. The idea is an expansion of that of Maury's Phys- 
ical Geography, only it embraces everything of interest connected 
with the country. A translation of it would be useful to tourists. 
($1. Chas. E. Merrill & Co.) 


PROF. ALC£E FORTIER of Tulane University has written a very 
interesting pamphlet which he entitles ‘ Bits of Louisiana Folk-Lore.’ 
In it \he collects and translates ten charming popular tales in Negro- 

. French Zazozs, interspersed with delectable bits of Negro verse and 
Negro proverbs. Many of the tales are Indo-European in charac- 


ter and dissemination, variants of themes common to La Fontaine, 
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Grimm, and the Orient. -Others are delightfully original, savoring 
of the soil where they grew and full of the zatveté and dramatic 
directness we have learned to associate with certain sorts of illiter- 
acy. ‘Compair Lapin’ and * Maite Reynard,’ ‘ Mamzelle ’ this. and 
‘ Ti Bonhomme’ that fill-these simple tales with vivacity and verve, 
and show that the myth-loving imagination of the Negro has not 
been smothered by the mists and torpor of Louisiana. It is worthy 
of note that so-accomplished a Creole as Prof. Fortier lays stress 
upon the inaccuracies of Cable in his attempt to reproduce (in his 
Century article on Creole songs, 1886) the linguistic and idiomatic 
peculiarities of the dialect, remarking (p. 63) that ‘ it would be easy 
to correct the hundred and one errors in Mr. Cable’s articles on the 
slave songs ’—not so ‘easy’ as he thinks, however. It is greatly to 
be hoped that Prof. Fortier will continue to explore this interesting 
mine of FrenchyNegro folk-lore. 

‘ THE PROCEEDINGS of the American Historical Association,’ at 
their meeting of last May in Boston and Cambridge, have been 
published in a volume comprising some papers of more than usual 
interest. The address of. the President, Mr. Justin Winsor, on 
‘Manuscript Sources of American History,’ describes an immense 
number of collections, public and private—amply sufficient, one 
might suppose, to occupy our historical students for a century to 
come. The noteworthy papers relating to European topics include 
an interesting biographical sketch of Leopold von Ranke by the 
Secretary of the Association, Prof. Herbert B. Adams; a paper by 
Dr. Kuno Franke of Harvard, on ‘ The Parliamentary Experiment in 
Germany,’ taking the anti- Liberal or Bismarckian view of the subject ; 
and a paper by Mr. John M. Vincent of Johfs Hopkins, on ‘ Swiss 
History,’ in which an account of the development of democratic 
and federal institutions in that republic is presented very effectively, 
for comparison with the history and institutions of this country. 
The paper of the Hon. John Jay, on ‘ The Peace Negotiations of 
1782-3, gives us some novel facts derived from the secret corre- 
spondence of the times, which has been recently published ; but it 
does not materially alter the view of thase negotiations which has 

. been taken by historians of late years. The most readable paper 
in the volume is undoubtedly Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart’s ‘ Biog- 
raphy of a River and Harbor Bill,’ which affords an instructive as 
well as very amusing description of the exceedingly dark ways 
and (in this case; fortunately) vain tricks of Congressional politicians. 
The bill in question, after wriggling its devious way through both 
branches of the Legislature, perished for lack of the President’s 
signature. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





‘SHOSHONE, and Other Western Wonders’ is the title given by 
Mr. Edwards Roberts to a description of a trip through Colorado 
and the Yellowstone Park region. The book is dignified by a pref- 
ace by Charles Francis Adams, and is rendered attractive by its 
excellent typography and illustrations. The writing, however, is 
guide-bookish and trite, while lacking the fulness and accuracy 
which sometimes atone for an unattractive style. For example, 
the detailed account of the water-supply of Denver omits its chief 
peculiarity—namely, the system of ramifying troughs or ‘ cribs,’ by 
means of which naturally filtered water is obtained from a stratum 
below the bottom of the supplying stream. More overt than this is. 
the failure, when describing Manitou as the fashionable pleasure re- 
sort of Colorado Springs, to mention that an open faro-bank makes 
3 the Monte Carlo of this Western Monaco. ($1. Harper & 

ros.) 





THE ‘HEATHEN CHINEE’ is likely to figure considerably in the 
American literature of the future and add piquancy and manysid- 
edness to the nation of the ‘Breitmann Ballads,’ the ‘ Biglow Pa- 
pers,’ ‘ Uncle Remus,’ and the Louisiana Creoles. His fatal fond- 
ness for play is as salient a characteristic as his pig-tail or his joss- 
stick, and the unhappy labializations of his ‘ Mellican’-making 
tongue is destined to be the butt of infinite drollery. ‘ The Mott Street 
Poker Club,’ illustrated by M. Woolf, is an outgrowth of our fond- 
ness for the Mongolian, who, as seen in these diverting pages, is 
good for something more than ‘Troy Laundering ’ or hocus-pocus. 
He is becoming a laughter-provoking element in our national econ- 
omy; a ludicrous ‘aside’ in this dramatic mixture of many nations. 
The humor of his New York life is prettily set forth in this Poker 
Club, which would do honor to Gen. Schenck himself, if not to other 
ambassadors. The alternate cunning and childlikeness, the wis- 
dom sandwiched with folly, of the Celestial nature, are here set 
forth in terms which, if not psychologically exact, are yet true 
enough to identify it by outside of Mott Street; while in many 
things Pekin and New York are seen to be wonderfully near to- 
gether. The tailed dweller im the Flowery Kingdom is not after 
all so different from the tailless Occidental. (socts. White & Al- 
len.) 
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ALL LITERATURE (like all Gaul) may be divided into three 
parts: good books, pretty good books, and bad books. The first 
<class is valuable, the second superfluous, and the third detestable. 
And yet, though retty good books re be superfluous in the eyes 
of those who’ d'the best, let us not forget that the vast majority 
of men and Women read little, while a large minority of those who 
do read cannot assimilate the very best;'save in discreetly adminis- 
tered portions. How many of us, indeed, like to take our ‘classics’ 
in large instalments? Hence there.was a place for those estima- 
‘ble excerpts made by Charles Knight in his ‘ Half-Hour’ series, of 
various sorts. Knight has had many imitators; and these follow- 
ers, though they have hardly equalled his peculiar knack, have con- 
tinued his good work of popular instruction. Mr. Charles Morris 
fis the latest of them; his selections from American historians and 
miscellaneous authors have already received their dues in this 
journal—such dues, in brief, as belong to heterogeneous instructive- 
ness. And now comes the newest of his frequent compilations, 
‘Half-Hours with the Best Foreign Authors,’ in four trim and in- 
expensive volumes, neatly printed, each with a well-worn frontis- 
piece of an eminent author, and each packed with brief samples of 
standard literature. The first takes up Greek and Latin (jumbled 
together), the second German, the third French, and the fourth 
miscellaneous European. Mr. Morris has no conspicuous editorial 
qualities ; the gap is vast between such a library as this and Ward's 
“English Poets’ or Longfellow's ‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe’; the 
arrangement is neither chronological, nor national, nor topical; and 
the introductions are not masterpieces of original investigation. 
We have, however, a sort of expanded and improved school read- 
ing-book, for adults, the title of which will give it a market, and 
the miscellaneousness of which will make it popularly useful. 
($6. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

WE ARE GLAD to see a second edition of the lively and reada- 
ble ‘ Budget of Letters from Japan,’ by Arthur Maclay, of which 
we published a very favorable review two years ago. The author, 
now a lawyer in New York, was reared in China, and learned to 
use the spoken language of the Middle Kingdom as hisown. Then 
going to Japan, in which country his father was an honored and 
‘scholarly missionary, he spent four years as traveller and teacher in 
various parts of the Empire. The book has special value, because 
it does not belong to the trashy volumes penned by dwellers in the 
ports, who judge all Japan by the hybrid civilization which meets 
their eyes ; nor does it resemble the fruit of a hasty run of a few 
‘days, by some one holding a stop-over steamer ticket. Save occa- 
sional lapses in grammar, the unjustifiable spelling of Yedo with 
two d@’s, and the retention of some mistakes in geography, the book 
és acharming picture of Japan. ($2... A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 

TEACHERS may well be thankful—more thankful, perhaps, than 
‘some of the younger students into whose hands the volume may be 
put—for the second and concluding part of the venerable and vol- 
uminous Dr. Bain’s ‘English Composition and Rhetoric,’ as now 
finally and very fully. enlarged and rewritten throughout. The 
first volume (together with Dr. Bain’s ‘On Teaching English’) re- 
ceived hearty though not indiscriminate praise. in THE CRITIC of 
July 23, 1887, and this second volume deserves the same treatment. 
It is able, thoughtful, suggestive at times, and often original. As 
the chief failure of Part I. lay in its lack of insistence upon clear 
thought as a pre-requisite of clear writing, so the principal defect 
of Part Il—which is devoted to the rhetoric of the emotions— 
lies in its over-minuteness of analysis and sub-analysis, which none 
but the most advanced pupils, and the most discreetly led, can 
profitably follow. Dr. Bain seems, with all his freshness of illustra- 
tion, like a modified and modern survival of the old days of ‘sensi- 
bility’; he. hunts the feelings into their fastnesses, and thoroughly 
shakes them up, one by one, prior to a precise process of labelling. 
But, after all, he has made a treatise on rhetoric which is now un- 
rivalled in its peculiar field. No such storehouse of old and new 
examples is elsewhere available. Most teachers have neither the 
time nor the books to hunt up illustrative extracts for themselves ; 
and Bain’s completed rhetoric will be a positive boon for instruc- 
tors in many academies, to say nothing of seventy-five percent of 
our ‘colleges’ and ‘ universities,’ whose names are more imposing 
than their libraries. ($1.40. D. Appleton & Co.) 

1 ——— 


IN HIS SERIES of Lives of the Presidents, William O. Stoddard 
has reached that period in our national history graced by the great- 
est and disgraced by the smallest of our national executives. Nat- 
urally and properly he devotes to Abraham Lincoln four times 
the space given to Andrew Johnson. More fully than by any biog- 
wapher of Lincoln we have consulted, the boyhood and early man- 
hood of ‘honest Abe’ are pictured; and we cannot but think that 
this feature of Mr. Stoddard’s literary work is the best part of his 






book. Yet the other events in Lincoln's life are not slurred, the 
Presidency, the War, and the final tragic episodes of this marvel- 


lous life receiving their due share of attention. As an artist in 
words, Mr. Stoddard sets forth an attractive literary canvas which 
must hold the attention of the boys. In detailing Johnson's useful 
life and stormy career, the possibilities inherent in every young 
American are made manifest, while it is also proved that even the 
mountain air of Tennessee and potencies in American civilization 
cannot take the place of the Creator in the construction of a human 
brain. Incapable of learning or of forgetting, after having been 
once ‘finished,’ Andrew Johnson’s mind seemed to be that of a 
typical Chinaman, in which mental initiative has perished. Por- 
traits, illustrations, print and binding are good, and the boy may 
well add this book to his store. ($1.25. F. A. Stokes & Bro.) 





‘GREAT THOUGHTS for Little Thinkers’ is a book which we 
prophecy will be read more by the old folks, who will approve or 
condemn, than by the young: people for whom it is intended 
There are some who will even question the candor of putting forth 
a bundle of Unitarian tracts underso catholic a name, and in such 
innocent guise. The author, Lucia T. Ames, dedicates the volume 
to her little niece, Clara Winifred Ware, and her purpose is to fur- 
nish a sort of Bible for young folks, such as the two Dutch schol- 
ars wrote a few years ago, and which attracted much attention on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The author sympathizes with young 
people who are confused by the old dogmatic teaching in Sunday- 
school, pulpit, and denominational newspaper, and her well-meant 
intention is to make the facts of history and the truths of religion 
clear to acchild. She discourses of how the earth was made ready 
for us and how the first people lived, of the nature of God and man, 
Heaven and Hell, the Devil, the Bible, and many things else. 
Frankly, we think the author would have succeeded better if she 
were less dogmatic. In trying to relieve the children’s mind of the 
supposed nightmares conjured up by the ancients who wrote the 
Bible, and by Calvin, Luther, and others, she has taught her own 
notions with a positiveness that would do credit to a Professor 
of Dogmatics in Tiibingen or Princeton. ($1.50. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 

A DAINTY little handbook devoted to ‘The Game of Chess’ 
attempts to furnish such a general introduction to the fas- 
cinating game as will combine -popular and scientific features. 
The text is divided into five chapters, with abundant illustra- 
tions, diagrams and tables of movements. The clear and sim- 
ple style of the author, the careful proof-reading, and the ease 
of reference to desired information must make this book very 
desirable either to the beginner or the younger veteran. Nothing 
seems to be wanting for self-teaching and speedy mastery of prin- 
ciples, and those who look forward either to the joys of long winter 
evenings or to the solace or accomplishments of mellow age, had 
better possess this pretty book in which beauty and utility are so 
well combined. (socts. F. A. Stokes & Bro.) THREE little 
pamphlets from the Art Age Press, each somewhat smaller than a 
playing card and appropriately bound in cardboard bearing on its 
face a colored counterfeit of the Jack of Hearts, are devoted re- 
spectively to the games of Euchre, Draw Poker and American 
Whist. Each of these games is described and its rules laid down 
by an experienced player and writer, Mr. Denis De Bebian. In the 
case of whist, it is shown wherein the American game differs from 
the trans-Atlantic—the student being warned, however, that in 
whist as in life ‘one must use his own educated judgment, and not 
slavishly follow written instructions.’ The famous Poker rules of 
the Hon. Robert C. Schenck are embodied in the handbook on that 
popular game; and the editor seems to have left no stone unturned 
to ensure the accuracy and completeness of what he is pleased to 
call the Racket Series of Handbooks of Popular Games of Cards, 
(25 cts. each. - White & Allen.) 

The Magazines 

The oF gp celebrates Christmas-tide by the unusual va- 
riety and profusion of its reading-matter. The leading article, by 
William H. Ingersoll, treats of ‘ National Types of Christ’ from 
the Edessa face down to‘ The Light of the World,’ by Holman 
Hunt. The subject is always an interesting one, but the writer is 
unfortunate in many of his selections—that is, if his idea was to 
choose the most exalted types; for hé gives Delaroche’s ideal, in 
place, for instance, of Ary Scheffer’s noble head in the ‘ Tempta- 
tion,’ and Titian’s head from the ‘ Tribute Money,’ which has been 
surpassed repeatedly in the Italian schools. ‘The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art,’ a readable and very timely paper, profusely illus- 
trated with reproductions from the galleries, will open the eyes of 
many a Gothamite to the treasures now enshrined there. John P. 
Jackson’s illustrated article on ‘Carmen Sylva,’ Roumania’s poet- 











The 
Queen, is especially entertaining. ‘Christmas in the Northland’ is 
a vivid glimpse of life in Sweden, by W. W. Thomas, our -ex-Min- 
ister to Stockholm. The translation of ‘Salvette and Bernadon,’ 
from Daudet, is not a success; Makar's ‘ Dream,’ from the Russian 
of Korolenko, is far better. The magazine is increased by some 
twenty pages—a permanent enlargement, we are given to under- 
stand—and promises hereafter to be out on the first of each month. 

There is an echo of Christmas chimes in Belford’s, as in most of 
the magazines for the month. Celia Logan opens the number with 
a story called ‘A Christmas Round-Robin;’ there is a poem in 
archaic English, entitled ‘A Chrystmesse Wyshe ;’ an article on 
‘ Christmas in Egypt,’ by Rose Eytinge; a poem, ‘ The Bells of Christ- 
mas,’ by W.E. S. Fales; and some feeling and deeply religious 
verses, by Helen G. Smith, on ‘The Holy Night.’ Even the critic 
—hardened old Scrooge as he is generally supposed to be—ought, 
perhaps, to be actuated by the spirit of goodwill and charity, and 
say nothing but what is good of the work that comes under his eye 
at this season; but candor compels us to say that Belford's does 
not present this month a very pleasurable array of reading-matter. 
We find, however, a graceful tribute from the editor, Donn Piatt, 
to the elder Hawthorne. Speaking of the name, he says: 

It brings to mind the noble, handsome, Cesarian head of the master, 
that was made winning by the shy, gentle and affectionate manner—so 
little understood by the many, so fascinating to the few. Then lived 
our greatest genius in the world of fiction. When one realizes the na- 
ture of the material upon which he had to work, the cold, barren soil of 
New England, the hard, unsympathetic characters, with no background 
of romance on which to build, the mighty power of the magician looms 
up before us. The touch of his pen wrought such strange wonders that 
the very hardness of the groundwork seemed to play into his hand, and 
from the ‘ Twice-Told Tales’ to the grandest of all tragedies in the 
English language, ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ one is held spellbound. 

The December Magazine of American History is a Washing- 

ton number, and contains, besides a long and timely paper by the 
editor on the ‘ Inauguration in 1789,’ a brief article, by Moncure D. 
Conway, on the origin of the epithet, ‘ Father of His Country,’ and 
a second paper by Mrs. Lamb, on ‘ Washington’s Portraits by 
Rembrandt Peale.’ Illustrative of the last, an unusually fine ex- 
ample of the artotype process appears in the reproduction of one of 
Peale’s posthumous portraits of Washington, which is printed as a 
companion frontispiece to one of our first ‘First Lady.’ The face 
of the former is stronger and shows more of the vigorous firmness 
characteristic of the lips and chin than the best known pictures give 
him, while that of Martha Washington, on the contrary, has a little 
too much of the tabby-cat placidity we see in Miss Mitford’s pic- 
tures, to fit one’s conception of the grande dame. The originals 
were painted by Peale only a few years before his death, the picture 
of Washington being based on the study he made from the life in 
his youth. 
' A symposium on the inquiry, ‘Is Stanley Dead ?’ opens the De- 
cember Worth American Review. Gen. Lord Wolseley contributes 
a negative opinion, stating that he will ‘not be seriously anxious’ 
about the explorer ‘ until news from Emin up to February last tells 
us that he could give us no intelligence of the daring traveller who 
had left England determined to rescue him or die in the attempt.’ 
Gen. Sherman follows with a eulogy on Mr. Blaine, and publishes 
some letters which ‘ prove absolutely’ to the General’s satisfaction, 
that the ex-Secretary of State [1884] waived to the writer ‘a nomi- 
nation which the world still believes he coveted for himself.’ Warner 
Miller has a paper on ‘ High License Justified,’ in which he argues 
that under this pe pres every license becomes at once, as it were, an 
assistant officer of the government to enforce the law. A reply is 
made to Aleck Quest’s philippic against ‘ The Fast Set at Harvard’ 
by ‘One of Them,’ which does not seem to affect the matter one 
way or the other; A. E. Newton thinks that the reasons why he 
became a Spiritualist are of sufficient importance for publication ; 
Dion Boucicault contributes an article on ‘Shakspeare’s Influence 
on the Drama ;’ and Walker Blaine tells the American people ‘ Why 
Harrison was elected.’ 

Longman's for November is a dreary waste, through which we 
wander in search ofa possible ‘find ;’ but with the exception of 
the ingenious story by Walter Pollock and Brander Matthews, we 
look in vain. ‘Mated by Magic,’ as the collaborators call their 
effort, is a bright little tale, which turns upon the difficulty that an 
Australian lover has in inducing Mr. Bulstrode-Travis of Redrose 
Hall to accede to him the hand of his daughter—a difficulty which 
two of his friends—a Britisher and a Yankee, by the way, like the 
collaborators—solve for him by trading upon the credulity of the 
old man, who is a believer in spiritualism and kindred phenomena. 
We drop in at the Sign of the Ship, where Mr. Lang picks up 
Mr. Ballantyne's article on ‘ Wardour Street English,’ in the pre- 
ceding number, and puts the query-as.to what kind of dialect should 
be used in the treatment of the historical‘romance. Mr, Lang has 
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been reading about a Druidess recently, who said on occasion, 
‘I am acting from personal motives, for which it is not necessary 
for me to give any account to strangers.’ This is bad, of course, 
for a Druidess ; and Mr, Lang is wondering just what-is the hap- 
py medium between William Morris’s ‘Saga slang’ and the slang 
of the wild West. In the current number, apropos of the recent 
restrictions placed upon the translation and sale of Zola’s books, the 
Ship pleads for the Frenchman that his probable intention is to 
hold a mirror up to society, and to amend thereby its errors; ‘ but 
unfortunately his method cannot produce the results which it is 
only fair to assume that he desires.’ 

There are two attractive papers in Zhe Andover Review, one be- 
ing Mr. Bernhard Berenson’s review of ‘ Contemporary Jewish Fic- 
tion,’ in which he traces its development during the past few de- 
cades. When modern Israel is commanding so much attention as 
at present, this phase of her intellectuality deserves more study than. 
is generally given it. The writer remarks that ‘ Jewish literature is 
ovening the eyes of the Jews to modern culture; and when once 
their eyes are opened, it is not at all likely that they will remain 
satisfied with the Jewish-German as a literary medium.’ They will 
doubtless adopt the Russian language for expression, he adds, 
and doubtless contribute a wealth of novelty to that nascent litera- 
ture. The other paper is from Prof. Bliss Perry, on ‘ Christianity 
and Tragedy,’ in which he treats in a thoughtful manner of the in- 
fluence of ‘universal moral order’ upon the tragic drama. Other 
articles are by Dr. Andrew Peabody, on ‘ Classic and Semitic Ethics,” 
and Walter S. Collins, who writes on ‘ Marriage and Divorce in the 
United States.’ 





The Lounger 

WHEN THE CRITIC’S reviewer directed attention to the defects. 
of Deborah Franklin’s education, as illustrated in the letter to her 
husband quoted verbatim in Mr. Bigelow’s final edition of Frank- 
lin’s Works, his patriotism might have inspired him to keep the old 
lady in countenance by quoting a passage or two from the letter 
written to the philosopher by Mme. Helvetius, and given on page 
404 of Vol. IX. So far as I know, this is the only letter from that 
famous woman that has been printed just as it was penned. Here 
are a few sentences from it : 

les detail de votre vie interieur menchante, j’aime cette charmente 
Md. biche [Bache]—qui ne vie que pour vous, et qui c’est 
pour vous donnée plus |’object que puisse contribuée a votre bonheur ces. 
sir enfent font surement, bon, et emable, comme benjamin le vrai bon- 
heur et bien dans la fammille, et dans ses amies quand les circonstance ? 
mite je crois que vous ne puisse pas lire mon grifanage, mes amis 
que vous écrive vont encore vous parlez de moi et d’une maniere plus. 
comode pour vous. adieu, mon chere et bonne amie, Vigniville Helve 
tius. 





IT IS TO BE SAID in behalf of Franklin’s wife, that she never set 
up a salon, while Mme. Helvetius (whose husband, like Franklin, 
was a distinguished man-of-letters) was the centre of a most culti- 
vated coterte in Paris; no salon of the day was more noted than 
that over which she presided—a woman whose knowledge of writ- 
ing, spelling and grammar would be easily matched in America to- 
day by that of any well-bred girl of six or seven. ‘Does Madame'’s. 
experience prove,’ enquires the correspondent who calls my atten- 
tion to this epistolary gem, ‘that, for social purposes, the educa- 
tion of women is superfluous?’ It occurs to me to say just here, 
by the way, that perhaps the most striking thing about Mr. Bige- 
low’s Franklin is the effect produced by the chronological arrange- 
ment of the learned Doctor's writings. This one feature would 
make it the best edition of his Life and Works ever issued, even if 
it did not contain some four or five hundred letters and papers. 
never published before. 





THE CURRENT Cosmopolitan has an interesting paper on ‘ Na- 
tional Types of Christ,’ by Wm. H. Ingersoll, which is copiously il- 
lustrated from the work of well-known painters, both ancient and 
modern. The idea of the article is a particularly good one, and I 
only wonder that it has not before furnished material for the en- 
graver and the writer. Mr. Ingersoll takes for the American type a. 
painting by Johannes A. Oertel, whom he describes as an Episco- 
pal clergyman residing in Tennessee, and ‘our leading clerical ar- 
tist.’ As we have no other ‘clerical artist’ that I know of, this. 
claim may be perfectly-just ; but if there is anything in a name,. 
Johannes Oertel would hardly be the man to create a typical Amer- 
ican face. To tell the truth, there is nothing at all typical in this. 

rtrait of the Savior. It is thoroughly conventional, and has noth- 
ing more distinctive about it than any one of the cheap colored 
prints that are hung on the walls of most Sunday-schools. The 
‘Christ in Gethsemane,’ from the painting by the Russian artist 
Nicholas Gay, while it is so typically Slavic as barely to suggest the 
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subject, is at the same time individual, and not merely a reflec- 
tion of something else. , 





IT SEEMS that it is no easy matter to dedicate a book to a mem- 
ber of the German Imperial family. Not only must permission be 
asked, but the-book must reach a certain standard of excellence or 
importance, or the request is denied, . When the question comes 
up, a committee is appointed to examine the ambitious volume; if 
it passes muster, the request is granted ; if it does not, it is refused, 
Recently Frl. von Hoerscheimann asked that her two-volume 
‘Kulturgeschichtlicher Cicerone fiir Italien-Reisende’ might be 
dedicated to the Empress Frederick. The censors decided against 
the dedication, but the Empress, before whom the author had re- 
peatedly lectured, made a special plea in its favor, and the censors’ 
decision was overruled. There is a great difference between an 
empire and a republic. In this country half the ‘fun’ of a dedi- 
cation is to surprise the dedicatee. But inGermany such surprises 
are impossible ; at least the reigning family cannot be taken una- 
wares. 

REv. DR. MORGAN Dix has often dealt severe blows at modern 
society from the pulpit of ‘old Trinity’; but last Sunday he turned 
upon the clergy, and denounced those wearers of the cloth who 
sought their texts outside of Holy Writ. He bewailed the tendency 
of preachers of the period to take certain modern novels as their 
theme, and to indulge in idle speculation instead of pure theology. 
He knew of one clergyman who so far forgot his calling as to have 
a class for the study of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ of another who 
often ‘quoted Shakspeare in preference to the Bible,’ and of a third 
who had told a gathering of children that, as there was nothing ap- 
propriate to the occasion to be found in the Scriptures, he would 
read them some verses from Longfellow. I have great respect for 
Dr. Dix’s gre’ s and would not for a moment criticise his mo- 
tives; but I should like to ask him if his volume.of ‘Sermons on 
Sin,’ which lay on the newsstands side by side with ‘ Mr. Barnes of 
New York’ and ‘ The Quick or the Dead ?’ was of timelier interest 
or greater value than the sermons preached by Bishop Potter and 
other eminent clergymen on the most-talked-of theological novel of 
the day? 





A PROGRAM of the Brooklyn Park Theatre fell into my hands 
some evenings since, and I was struck by the announcement ‘ Next 
Week—Mrs. Potter.’ It was not the headline that impressed me, 
however, but the text of the announcement. The first paragraph 
paid tribute to ‘ the wonderful pluck, inherent go-aheadness of the 
true American woman,’ as ‘ exemplified in the success Mrs. Potter 
is achieving this season under the splendid management of Mr. 
Henry E. Abbey.’ The second complimented her on having ‘ clung 
to her purpose to succeed, in the face of the cruel ridicule of Lon- 
don culture,’ the ‘ angry attacks’ of jealous rivals, and the ‘ would- 
be smartness poured forth’ by the critics. The third paragraph 
opened with the astonishing statement, considering that it was an ‘ of- 
ficial’ one, sent out by the management, that ‘it is but a platitude 
to say that Mrs. Potter has much to learn in her chosen art, but 
this fact she appears to appreciate and is evidently trying to live up 
to it.’ ‘ Trying to live upto’ the ‘ fact’ that sheis a novice, forsooth ! 
—trying to sustain a just reputation for imperfect knowledge of her 
art! The fact is next noted that Mrs. Potter ‘ sees the value of a 
wondrous wardrobe,’ and has accordingly ‘put herself into the 
hands of Worth.’ Upon ‘which her manager gravely remarks: ‘A 
pretty woman can get along with considerably less genius on the 
stage if her gowns have the sterling mark of the renowned Parisian 
man-milliner upon them.’ So she can, it is true; but hitherto it 
has been left for the ‘jealous rivals’ and smart critics to intimate 
that an actress’s strength lies not in her genius, but her gowns. 





America 


A wors, a butterfly, a bee 
Came hither to my tent; 
For that the wind unkindly bent 
And searched the old oak-tree. 
Ah, dear my Land, that long ere now 
Spread thy white tents afar, 
Some tempest-riven realms there are 
Of royal front, that bow 
And cannot shelter greatest kings 
From an untimely wind ; 
Yet in thy tents of peace I find 
Ofttimes the gentlest things. 
James HERBERT Morse. 
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Tuis is a dull time for literary news, as new publications 
are held back for the spring trade, while publishers are 
exploiting their holiday books. The more gayly attired of | 
these volumes look the brighter from contrast with the‘sober 
dress of their sedate companions. | There is an air of self- 
complacency about each of these classes of books, and it 
seems as if the smart conceit of the one developed a certain 
stately pride in the other. : 

Since ‘ Robert Elsmere’ fell into the clutches of the dry- 
goods dealers, the price of the cheap edition has suffered g 
marked decline, though this does not appear to have resulted 
in a corresponding increase in the sales. Strange as it may 
seem, more copies have been sold at nineteen cents than at 
five, which is the price at which they have been offered at a 
certain dry-goods store here in Boston. The reason of this, 
as I have been told by a bookseller, is that the bait is with- 
drawn as soon as a knowing customer nibbles at it. This 
bookseller sent several times to the dry-goods store for 
copies of ‘Robert Elsmere’ at five cents, and the answer 
came back that the proprietor was ‘out’ of them. The 
bookseller said that the answer reminded him of a sausage 
dealer, who, on charging twenty-five cents a pound for his 
wares, was told by a customer that he could buy them for 
fifteen cents. ‘Why didn’t you take them?’ inquired the 
dealer. ‘The man was out,’ replied the customer. ‘ Well, 
so I should be,’ said the tradesman, ‘if I sold them for fif- 
teen cents.’ 

Roberts Bros. are to publish in Christmas week the first 
volume of ‘Sunday-School Stories for 1889.’ This volume, 
which is one of two for the year, has been prepared by Mr. 
Edward E. Hale, with the aid of a number of experienced 
and sympathetic workers. It contains twenty six stories, of 
which he has written eight, the other eighteen having been 
composed by his children, his sisters, and Mrs. Bernard 
Whitman, so well-known as the Secretary of the Ten Times 
One Societies. These stories have been written under the 
general direction of Mr. Hale, and he has edited all of them. 

Mr. Whittier’s birthday this week lends an interest to the 
proposed publication by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. in January 
of three volumes of his prose writings, uniform with the 
poems, and each containing a portrait of the author at a 
different period of his life. Whittier at eighty-one appears 
to be in about as good health as Dr. Holmes, who is a year 
and a half younger, and who shares with him the infirmity 
of deafness—sometimes an advantage for a popular author, 
who can generally contrive to hear the pleasant things that 
are said to him, but who cannot readily escape the inflictions 
of bores. Bret Harte’s story, ‘Cressy,’ will be published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. early in the year. 

Two books which are soon to be published by Lee & 
Shepard have a certain community of interest. One is 
Julia Ward Howe’s ‘ Birthday Book,’ edited by her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Richards. The extracts from Mrs. Howe’s writ- 
ings which are to appear in this book will be new to many 
readers, as it is a good while since she has made important 
contributions to literature. Perhaps she has resigned in 
favor of her three daughters, all of whom have published 
books of late years, or is too busy with reformatory work to 
find time for purely literary activities. The other book 
which Lee & Shepard have nearly ready is David Atwood, 
Wasson’s ‘Essays: Religious; Social, Political,’ with a bio- 
graphical sketch by O. B. Frothingham. 

I am told that ‘ The Nun of Kenmare,’ which is one of 
Ticknor’s recent books, is so far obnoxious to the Catholic. - 
authorities that their journals will not print advertisements. 
of it, and I suppose from a similar reason to that which 
made ‘orthodox’ journals.refuse to advertise ‘An African 
Farm ’—namely, its alleged irreligious tendency. 

A queer misprint of the name of the poet Cranch, which 
is misspelt ‘Bunch,’ may be seen in this week’s Woman's 
Journal in an advertisement of thosefcharming fairy-tales, , 
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*The Last of the Huggermuggers’ and ‘Kobboltozo,’ which 
have recently appeared in a new edition after the lapse of 
thirty years from their first publication. The wonder is 
that the author was not styled ‘Crunch,’ as. being nearer his 
name, and farther removed from his nature. A new ‘liter- 
ary establishment’ on a large scale is to be opened in Boston 
about January 1, and its name—the Estes Press—suggests 
that of its owner, Mr. Dana Estes, the well-known publisher. 
The building, which is on Summer Street, is seven stories 
high, ninety feet front, and two hundred deep. It will be 
occupied by different concerns engaged in book-manufac- 
turing, composition and stereotyping, and book-binding in 
all its branches. 

Mr. William H. Rideing is to write a serial story for Col- 
lier’s ‘Once a Week.’ Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, who is 
to deliver one or two lectures here this week, is the guest of 
Mr. T. B. Aldrich. ' 

Boston, Dec. 17, 1888. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 


The Fine Arts 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
IN SOME RESPECTS the opening of the new wing of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art is even more of an event than the first 
opening of the Museum in Central Park, for it is now evident that 
New York is to have, at any rate, a good house in which to display 
her art-treasures. The exterior of the Museum will never be very 
imposing ; but the interior arrangements, which may now be judged 
of almost in their entirety, must. be considered very satisfactory. 
People are so accustomed (in spite of many examples to the con- 
trary, in the Old World, as in this) to look for good lighting, easy 
access, and intelligent distribution of space as matters of course in 
such a building, that it is worth while pointing out that our Museum 
is much better off in these respects than many more famous ones. 
Of the new exhibits, the gallery of old masters loaned to the Mu- 
seum will prove a welcome surprise even to those who may have 
considered themselves well informed as to New York’s possessions 
in this line. The collection of Egyptian sarcophagiand mummies, 
exhumed by Maspero in 1884-6, most of them in a splendid state 
of preservation, merits attention as the principal new acquisition of 
the Museum. In one @f the smaller new galleries on the second 
floor is the Maxwell-Sommerville collection of gems, which, it is to 
be hoped, may also become a permanent possession here. Its 
great merit is its completeness; the student will find in it examples 
of almost every phase of gem-cutting and the arts next allied, from 
Babylonian cylinders: to modern cameos, including many rare ex- 
amples of Greek, Byzantine, Persian and Chinese work. In the 
same room is the Lazarus collection of miniatures, presented to the 
Museum by Miss Sarah and Miss Josephine Lazarus in memory of 
their father. It contains some really fine miniatures, such as that 
of Gilbert Stuart by his pupil, Miss Goodrich; that of Pierre de 
Nancy by Pierre Adolphe Hall, and of Martha Washington Greene 
by Malbohe. This little collection, remarkable in its way, was 
formed in this country, and shows what a field there must be here 
for a collector of perseverance and special knowledge in his line. 
The new main entrance is on the south side of the new building, 
pening into a hall of casts of ancient sculpture, including some 
bas-reliefs from Nineveh and from Phigaleia in Arcadia. One may 
pass directly, through a collection of wrought iron work, into the 
old building ; or may reach it, to right or left, by passing through 
the hall of Egyptian antiquities, containing the Maspero finds and 
part of the Cesnola collection ; or through the hall of ancient glass 
and pottery, containing the magnificent Marquand collection and 
the collections of ancient and Venetian glass made by Col. Di 
Cesnola and Mr. Jackson Jarves, also most of the potteries of the 
Cesnola collection. In the old building, the modern statuary and the 
antique marble sarcophagi, steles and inscriptions occupy their old 
positions at either end of the main hall. The great hall is to receive 
the Willard collection of architectural casts. The painting by 
Makart, ‘ Diana’s Hunting Party,’ presented to the Museum by Mrs. 
Banker, occupies part of the semi-circular wall-space above the 
‘west entrance to the hall. Some fine old Persian tiles, showing a 
party of ladies and cavaliers, the latter in costumes curiously like 
that of a Spanish matador, disporting themselves in a paradise of 
blue cypresses and. yellow rose-bushes, are placed at the end of the 
hall. Upstairs, the Japanese collection remains in its old gallery ; 
the \Chinese porcelains have been removed to the opposite one, 
where was formerly the Cesnola collection of ancient glass. The 
new picture-galleries open from the Japanese gallery. These in- 
clude the Catherine Lorillard Wolfe collection, the loan-collection 
of old masters (mostly-belonging to Mr. Marquand), and the gal- 
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leries of modern paintings, the most important new exhibits. in 
which are Mr. Havemeyer’s magnificent Delacroix, ‘The Expulsion 
from Paradise,’ Gilbert Stuart’s ‘ Washington’ and Isabey’s ‘St. 
Hubert’s Day.’ Of the old masters, the Rembrandts, the Constables, 
the Vandyke portrait of Lord Methuen, and the Turner, ‘ Saltash,’ 
are especially worthy of study. The Vandermeer intérior is like a 
peep into the heart of a sapphire, 

An agreeable incident of the opening exercises on Tuesday was 
the singing of an ode, ‘ Of Glorious Birth was Art,’ written for the 
occasion by Mr. J. H. Morse and set to music by Mr. Joseph 


Mosenthal, under whose direction it was sung by the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club. 





Art Notes 


AT THE monthly exhibition. of paintings at the Union League 
Club last week, we noticed as the most interesting, if not in all re- 
spects the best works shown, a study of a tiger’s head by John La 
Farge, a ‘Stone-Yard" having all the appearance of having been 
painted in the open air, by Wm. M. Chase; and ‘A la Santé,’ a 
study of a Parisian workman, glass in hand, by Alger V. Currier. 
Mr. Currier is very conspicuous in the main room with a‘ Déese,’ 
who is too obviously a painter’s model. But his handling is 
sound and vigorous, and whoever will compare his ‘ Déese’ with 
Bouguereau’s ‘ Nymphs Bathing,’ in the other room, will begin to 
understand why artists do not rate the last mentioned gentleman 
quite so high as the picture-dealers and the public do. Mr. Wilt 
H. Low shows in ‘ The Old Garden’ a pretty landscape, with some 
insignificant nude figures; Mr. Twachtman has a ‘ Landscape,’ not 
up to his high standard; Mr. Renouf’s ‘ Port du Havre’ repays in- 
spection ; and Mr. G. R. Barse, Jr.’s, half-nude, recumbent ‘ Polyx- 
ena’ was a very creditable piece of academical work. 


—Mr. Frederick Keppel shows at 26 E. 16th St. some remarkably 
fine impressions (artist’s proofs) of the etchings done for his firm, 
which were gold-medalled at this year’s Salon. They are most di- 
verse in subject and treatment. Claude Faivre’s ‘ Patriotic Song,’ 
after Roybet, is bold and vigorous asthe painter’s own work; while 
de los Rios’s etching of ‘ The Fisherman’s Daughter,’ by Charles 
Sprague Pearce, goes to the other extreme of delicate finish. Brill- * 
iancy is the distinguishing quality of Alfred Boilot’s ‘Connoisseur,’ 
after Aranda; and Frédéric Jacque’s ‘Return of the Flock,’ after 
his father’s celebrated picture, is chiefly remarkable for its senti- 
ment. These two last etchings received ‘honorable mention’ at the 
Salon, as gid also Mlle. Mathilde Teyssonniére’s ‘ Reverie,’ from 
the painting by Feyen-Perrin. In addition to these are shown some 
new architectural and river views by Mr. J. L. Propert and some 
village scenes, very cleverly executed by Miss C. N. Nichols. 

—Mr. F. Meder has made some important additions to his cata- 
logue of old prints at 5 E. 17th Street. We may mention in par- 
ticular a fine impression of Durer’s ‘ Melancholy,’ and one equally 
good of the ‘Great Fortune.’ Rembrandt is represented by quite 
a list of good or ordinary proofs, among which a first state of ‘The 
Synagogue’ shines like a gem. Among the mezzotints, Wm. Pet- 
ter’s ‘Rabbi,’ after Rembrandt, is most striking. Macardell’s 
group of ‘Rubens, Wife and Child,’ Hodge’s ‘ Ship-builder,’ after 
Rembrandt, and Abraham Blooteling’s ‘Emperor Leopold I.,’ are 
also very interesting. The last appears to be the real first state, but 
is not described in any previous catalogue. 


—A stained glass window by Will H. Low was exhibited last 
Saturday at the rooms of the Tiffany Glass Co. It is intended as a 
memorial to two daughters of Gardiner G. Hubbard, and will be 
placed in the Protestant Episcopal church at Rock Neck, near 
Washington, D.C. The design represents the Virgin Mary with 
the infant Jesus. Few more attractive pieces of stained glass work 
have been shown in this city. Mr. Low’s graceful drawing and 
harmonious coloring were never seen to better advantage than in 
this design. It is a pity that the window could not have been on 
exhibition longer than a few hours, for a great many persons would 
have enjoyed seeing it who were unable to do so. 


— The eleventh annual exhibition of the Society of American Ar- 
tists will be held at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries from May 13 to 
June 15. The hanging committee and the jury of selection, being 
one and the same, are composed of thirty members of the Society. 


—It was decided at a recent meeting of the building committee 
of the projected Episcopal Cathedral of St. John the Divine, upon 
the application of a number of architects, who still have plans in 
course of preparation, to extend the time for receiving them till the 
new year. Some designs have already been submitted for examina- 
‘tion, and it is probable that the committee of selection will have 
nearly one hundred parchments fronmPwhich to choose. Interestin 
in this connection are the illustrations of the plans by H. H. 
Richardson for a representative American cathedral, which are 
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published for the first time in the current Harper's Weekly, and 
to cme oad which Mr. Montgomery Schuyler has written an ar- 
ticle. é 


—Two capital.specimens of German genre painting have been 
‘on exhibition at Schaus’s for a few days, while on their way to 
their purchasers, The one is a comparatively early Knaus, dated 
1874, and shows an old man seated close to his stové and sipping a 
cup of coffee, while he looks up with a quizzical expression on his 
wrinkled but ruddy face. The other, by F. A. Von Kaulbach; 
‘shows a garden-party of young girls, who are singing a piece of 
music in an arbor close to a country house. The painting of this 
fast shows the all-pervading influence of the modern French 
school. Like the Knaus, it is an excellent picture to engrave; yet 
it is something more, for it has a refinement of color unusual in 
German work; and for which no equivalent can be given in en- 
graving. a 

—Mr. Leland has once more started out on his wanderings. In 
Buda-Pesth the Ethnological Society gave a reception, where much 
‘was made of him as the President of the British Gypsy-Lore Soci- 
ety. But, what pleased him most, perhaps, was to find that in 
Hungary his system of industrial art education has been introduced 
into fifty public schools. 





Letters of the First Lady Lytton 


Mr. CHARLES WEBSTER has received from the first Lady 
Lytton’s biographer and ‘ vindicator,’ Miss Louisa Devey of 
London, a number of very interesting letters, to be added 
to his collection of autographs in the Iowa State Library. 
One of them, written on the 25th of August, 1828, is from 
Thomas Campbell, and accompanies a string of verses ad- 
dressed to ‘Edw’d Lytton Bulwer, Esq’r, Woolcot Hall, 
Nettlebed, Oxon,’ on the birth of his child.. The ‘lines’ 
appeared in Zhe New Monthly Magazixe in 1828. The 
writer says: ‘You are now no doubt surrounded by many 
summer friends in consequence of the rising reputation of 
your Pelham. But believe me that I congratulate you and 
your Rosina not because you are fortunate but because I 
wish you to be so... Give my best regards to Mrs. Bulwer.’ 
The manuscript is, of course, innocent of envelope; and a- 
cross the superscription, ‘ Rosina’ has written: ‘Campbell's 
lines on the Birth of my poor Angel and Martyr, Emily! 
Re-read August 21st 1851!!!’ > - 

Besides the original manuscript of the verses, in Camp- 
bell’s own handwriting, there is a copy, apparently by Lady 
Lytton,.on the back of which she has written vituperative 
and satirical comments on the poet’s allusions to her hus- 
band’s paternal pride and love. The epithets applied to the 
“happy parent’ of the poem are ‘fiend’ and ‘hypocrite ’— 
“Fiend Father’ and ‘loathsome hypocrite ;’ his ‘ Zanoni’ is 
characterized as a ‘ balderdash bundle of plagiaries on stilts’; 
and the noble lady expresses a world of impatience for the 
day when he shall ‘cease to cumber the Earth, and go to 
that grave which has long been dug hell-deep for him with 
curses, and monumented with broken hearts, poisoned lives 
and ruined hopes.’ The bitter quarrel between husband 
and wife did not end with their separation, it will be remem- 
bered. Their son, the present Earl of Lytton, ex-Viceroy 
of India and now British Minister to France, always sided 
with his father, and when Miss Devey’s ‘ Vindication ' of his 
mother made its appearance two or three years ago, with 
some three hundred letters in it similar to the above, he 
promptly had it suppressed by legal process. And no won- 
der, for it proved Lady Lytton to have been either a virago, 
a woman crazed by wrong, or a writer of ‘ penny dreadfuls’ 
who had missed her vocation. 

Another of the autographs is a letter to Lady Lytton (then 
Lady Bulwer) from Charles Kean, dated ‘ Dublin, Gresham’s 
Hotel, April 29th 1839.’ ‘The poor old lady,’ his mother, 
“is quite enchanted,’ he writes, ‘with my chapter’ in ‘The 
Man of Honor’; but though ‘hundreds are on the tip-toe 
of expectation’ to see the book in Dublin, it is not to be 
procured there. ‘We-are very dull and stupid,’ writes the 
actor, ‘for everybody of respectability is out of Dublin, and 
the radicals that are here are full of O’Connell and Lord 
Fortescue.’ Kean is most anxious that his correspondent 
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shall be able to attend his farewell at the Haymarket in 
June—‘ my ast moments in London,’ he calls it, ‘for one 
may be blown up on the way to America, or Lynch law be 
my lot when I reach it.’ ~ ek “ 





The ‘New State Librarian 


AN APPOINTMENT Calculated to please every one but the 

Trustees of Columbia College and the habitués of the College 
Library, is that of Mr. Melvil Dewey to the Secretaryship of 
the Board of Regents of the University of the State of New 
York and the Librarianship of the State Library, on the eve 
of its housewarming in the new Capitol at Albany. Mr. 
Dewey has won an enviable reputation for intelligence and 
energy in his profession, and fully merits the encomiums 
called forth by his appointment to the important post to 
which he has been called. The 7ridune speaks of him as a 
‘ brilliant young executive,’ ‘singularly capable and energetic,’ 
who may fairly be expected to make of this most important 
of State Libraries in the country ‘one of the greatest educa- 
tional institutions in the State and the chief attraction at 
Albany.’ Zhe Evening Post remarks that a vacancy has been 
left at Columbia which it will be hard to fill: ‘ Although not 
the largest college library in the country, nor so large as 
other libraries in the city, the effective arrangement, and 
the assistance afforded by Prof. Dewey’s corps of trained 
assistants, have made it one of the most useful institutions 
in New York, both to members of the College and to the 
public who have been welcomed to consult the books.’ 
We append a brief account of the new State Librarian, which 
appeared the other day in the Albany Argus: 
“/ Melvil Dewey, the newly-elected secretary and director of the 
State Library, was born in Adams Centre, Jefferson County, De- 
cember 10, 1851. He entered Amherst College in the fall of 1870, 
and was graduated with the degree of bachelor of arts in 1874, and 
in 1877 received the degree of master of arts. In 1873 he took ac- 
tive charge of the Amherst College library, remaining in that posi- 
tion, his first library experience, until 1876, when he founded the 
American Library Association, a National concern, of which he has 
been secretary in full charge ever since its foundation. In that 
year he removed to Boston and devoted himself to popular educa- 
tion through the simplifying and systematizing of libraries and li- 
brary work. He also, during the same year, founded The Library 
Journal, of which he was managing editor for five years and is still 
the largest contributor. This paper was made the official organ of 
about all the libraries in this country and Great Britain. He also 
became in that year the founder of the third great factor of li- 
brary work—the Library Bureau—of which he became manager. 
The bureau was incorporated in Boston with the design to equip 
libraries throughout the country at the least possible expense and 
in the best and most thorough manner. -In the same year, 1876, 
he became the founder of the American Metric Bureau. 

In 1881 Mr. Dewey was urged to take full charge of the library 
department connected with the National Bureau of Education, lo- 
cated in Washington, but he felt obliged to decline. Five years 
ago he founded the New York Library Club, of which he is Presi- 
dent, an organization comprising about seventy-five librarians of 
New York and vicinity. In May, 1883, he was called to Columbia 
College, when all the libraries attached to that institution were con- 
solidated into one university library. Mr. Dewey was given charge 
of the entire library, and a new building costing $430,000, the finest 
library building in the world, was erected. Three years ago he be- 
came the founder of the Columbia College School of Library Econ- 
omy, of which he is now librarian. About the same time he started 
The Quarterly Magazine of Library Notes, he being the original 
and the present editor. Mr. Dewey is also the secretary and most 
prominent and active factor of the American Meteorological Soci- 
ety [?], with headquarters in New York. The system of standard 
time now in operation was an invention of Mr. Dewey’s and was 
brought forward by him as a member of this association. About 
a year ago he was prominent in incorporating the Children’s Library 
Association, of New York, which undertakes, and with wonderful 
success, to supply the poor children of the metropolis under twelve 
years of age with good books and illustrated papers, in the attempt 
to root out the growing love of the untutored child for trashy liter- 
ature. Mr. Dewey’s wife was Miss Annie Godfrey, the first Li- 
brarian of Wellesley College, of which he was for many years con- 
sulting librarian. 


Mr. Dewey was not strictly speaking ¢he founder, but one 
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of the founders of the American Library Association, and of 


The Library Journal. Nor have we heard it intimated be- 
fore that he was the inventor of the present system of ‘ stand- 
ard time.’ / 


/ 





Current Criticism 


THE PUBLISHER OF ‘ FAUST.’—The death on November 17, in 
Paris, of M. Antoine Choudens, opens up again the controversy as 
to’M. Gounod’s ‘ Faust.’ M. Gounod himself admitted some years 
ago the fact that M. Choudens had purchased the publishing copy- 
right of ‘Faust’ for 80/. But the composer bore the publisher no 
grudge, for M. Gounod still holds the Continental performing rights, 
which are worth some thousands a year. In England Messrs. 
Chappell bought the publishing right, it is said, for 40/, but a hitch 
occurred in the registration of the English performing rights. This 
hitch proved to be a lucky accident for M. Gounod, as, if managers 
had to pay royalties, ‘ Faust.’ might never have been given in Lon- 
don at all. Indeed, it was not until after Messrs. Chappell had 
contributed upward of 400/. toward its production at Her Majesty’s 
and the opera had been accepted in England, that it became in any 
way famous on the Continent. M. Choudens was even in. other 
respects a remarkable man. He began life as a subordinate night 
clerk in the Paris post-office, and was an assistant in a music shop 
during the day, working, indeed, twenty hours out of twenty-four. 
But before he died he was the proprietor of Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’ 
‘Mirella,’ ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and ‘Queen of Sheba,’ Bizet’s ‘ Car- 
men,’ ‘ L’Arlésienne’ and ‘ Leila,’ Offenbach’s ‘ Contes d Hoffmann’ 
and ‘ Madame Favart,’ Berlioz’s ‘ Troyens,’ besides the ‘ Mascotte’ 
and a number of other works. He has left a fortune of over half a 
million, but, on the other hand, the paralytic stroke which led to 
his death was, according to the doctors, the direct result of over- 
work and of the bare four hours a day of sleep which he allowed 
himself in his youth—London Truth. 





THE CONFESSIONS OF A ‘ LITTLE UNKNOWN.’—One does not 
like to take even her dearest friend into her confidence as to the 
exact financial value of her literary gifts ; for, granted that she had 
them, to draw so little per annum from them may imply laziness to 
her. The general public may be told with less mortification, for it 
will make no personal reflections, and I offer my experience for the 
benefit of my younger sisters. I am one of the army of ‘little Un- 
knowns.’ I began writing in my teens, and from the first had a 
certain success; that is, I was rarely ‘declined with thanks,’ and 
nearly always was paid. The pay was small,—$z.50 to $3 per page, 
—but it kept me in books and bon-bons. I have now been writing 
twelve years, and I count on my pen to furnish me always two 
things, my books and my summer outing. One happy year I made 
$250, but that was owing to unusual luck in short stories. I have 
done biographical articles, essays, literary gossip, travellers’ letters, 
and stories,—in brief, all such writing as could be done in the inter- 
vals of school work. I did once, after a temporary loss of position, 
try literature as a staff of life; but misfortune marked me for her 
own from that hour; and whereas, in prosperity, I had rarely known 
rejection, in adversity I'knew little else. Perhaps the uncertainty 
was a strain which reacted on my work. When my feeling.over a 
manuscript was that of the artist over his rejected picture,—‘ Well, 
anyway, I’ve had the fun of painting it,,—-when I made my writing 
simply a pleasure and means of culture, it was successful. But 
there is, of course, always an element of chance in such work, and 
so, after years ‘of what my friends consider success, I still earn my 
living by another trade.—Zmily F. Wheeler, in The Writer. 





Notes 


THE LATEST volume in the Sternbanner-Serie, a library of 
American novels in German translations, published by Robert 
Lotz in Stuttgart, is Blanche Willis Howard’s ‘Guenn.’ The book 
is highly commended in a prefatory letter from Paul Heyse, who 

* describes it as one of the strongest and most delightful of romances. 
The earlier volumes in the series are Stockton’s ‘ Rudder Grange,’ 
which in German becomes ‘ Ruderheim ;’ Mark Twain’s ‘ Tramp 
Abroad’ and ‘Life on the Mississippi;’ a volume of short stories, 
by half a dozen authors ; and a collection of Stockton’s minor tales. 
A translation of Bayard Taylor’s ‘ Lars,’ by M. Jacabi, recently 
issued by the same publisher, has been received with great appre- 

_ Ciation by the German press. 


—Robert Louis Stevenson (who spent last winter in the Adiron- 
dacks) describes, in the January instalment of ‘The Master of 
Ballantrae,’ his new serial in Scrzbner's, a series of remarkable ad- 
ventures in that region, to which the scene of the story is shifted 
from the old country. The time is in the last century, when the 
‘Wilderness was almost pathless. 
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—Morgenbladet, a leading journal of Copenhagen, contains, in its 
issuée for Dec. 2 a highly eulogistic article on Prof. R. B. Anderson, 
U.S, Minister to Denmark, and expresses the hope that he may 
not be removed from his post by the incoming administration. 
Prof. Anderson, while proving an efficient diplomatic representative, 
and a most acceptable one to the Court to which he is ac- 
credited, has yet found time to engage in several important literary 
enterprises. He is at present editing Laing’s English translation 
of the ‘Heimspringla,’ the great historical work of the Icelander, 
Snorri Sturlason, which will be published in this country by Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. Laing’s translation, which was published in Great 
Britain in three octavo volumes in 1844, is in the main excellent, 
but is much in need of revision and correction. Prof. Anderson 
has just completed his translation of the Younger Edda (also attri- 
buted to Snorri Sturlason), and hopes to complete the Elder Edda. 
before he is recalled by the new administration. The only complete 
English translation of the latter work, by Benjamin Thorpe, is- 
more than twenty years old and out of print. It is, moreover, 
prosaic, inadequate and faulty. 


—About 150 members and guests of the Congregational Club- 
attended the December dinner and meeting on Monday evening,,. 
and listened to an address by Mr. Hopkinson Smith onthe South- 
ern Negro, interspersed with the speaker's inimitable recitations. 
Mr. H. S. Edwards, the young writer, who has made such a hit 
with his Southern stories, followed Mr. Smith, and was followed in 
turn by the Rev. Dr. Beard, Secretary of the Home Missionary 
Society. The discussion was participated in by Mr. Roswell 
Smith, the Club’s President. 


—Henrik Ibsen, whom the Norwegians believe to be the greatest 
living dramatist, has just published a new drama, entitled ‘The 
Lad of the Ocean,’ which will be the Azéce de réststance of the new 
year on all the Scandinavian stages. Ibsen’s plays, ‘A Doll-House’ 
(the English version of which is entitled ‘ Nora’), ‘Ghosts’ and 
‘ The Pillars of, Society,’ have met with great success in the princi- 
pal theatres of Germany. 


—Mr. Hopkinson Smith will describe ‘Palm Sunday in Puebla 
de los Angeles’ in the next A¢/antic. Mr. N.S. Shaler will write 
on ‘ The Athletic Problem in Education ;’ John Fiske will discuss. 
‘ Washington’s Great Campaign of 1776;’ and Olive Thorne Miller 
will contribute a paper on ‘ The Solitaire,’ a Mexican song-bird. 


—Lord Stanhope’s ‘ Notes of Conversations with the Duke of 
Wellington,’ just published in England and soon to be issued here- 
by Longmans, Green & Co., is tilled with reports of familiar table- 
talk jotted down during the last twelve years of the Iron Duke’s- 
life. Besides giving Wellington’s opinions of Napoleon, of Talley- 
rand, and of his own army, it abounds in anecdotes. The same 
house will also issue shortly a collection of the later lyrics of ‘ E. 
Nesbit,’ and the last journal of Lady Brassey. 

—G. W. S. cables the following from London : 

An interesting, even surprising, fact relating to America came out at 
Dr. Robertson Smith’s dinner to ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica’ con- 
tributors. Mr. Black, one of the publishers, told the company the en- 
tire circulation of the new ninth edition was 50,000 copies, of which 40, 
ooo went to the United States. Americans, that is, have bought four 
times as many copies of the best English cyclopzdia as the English them- 
selves have. America has, in fact, absorbed a million quarto volumes. 
of this great work. The American Minister was, in these circumstances, 
a most fitly invited guest. He was unable to go, but sent a letter, end- 
ing: ‘‘*The Encyclopedia Britannica ” is doubtless the most usefub 
book in the world.’ 

—Shakspeare is not relished by the Roumanians. ‘ King Lear,” 
which has just been put on the boards of the National Theatre in 
Bucharest, is openly damned by the press. This is what the critic 
of the leading journal of the Roumanian capital says: ‘The play is. 
antiquated. The subject dates from before the flood.’ Instead of 
being interested in the insanity of the howling king, the public went 
sweetly to sleep, and wont be likely to come back again.’ 


—George Routledge, one of the veteran publishers of the world,” 
died last week. In 1887 Mr. Routledge celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of his entrance into the book-trade, which began with 
his apprenticeship under Charles Thurnam in Carlisle, and which 
ended only.one year before his death. It was about 1836 that he 
ventured into business for himself, and from a small retail shop in 
Ryder’s Court, Leicester Square, London, grew the great publishing” _ 
house of George Routledge & Sons, now known in every English- 
speaking country on the globe. His first book was a failure, his. 
first successful enterprise being the publication of Barnes’s ‘ Notes. 
on the Old and New Testaments,’ in twenty-one volumes. One of 
his early imprints was on Cooper's ‘ Pilot,’ which led off the Rail- 
way Library, now comprising over 1,000 issues; and during the 
first vogue of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ he sometimes published more 
than 10,000 copies a day. Of this one work the firm has sold above 
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$00,000 copies. An arrangement with Bulwer Lytton for the right 
to publish his novels for ten years was a very profitable bargain ; 
: soe two tales from this side of the Atlantic, ‘Queechy’ and ‘ The 
Wide, Wide World,’ increased the revenues of the house. An In- 
ternational Copyright law might. have cut down Mr. Routledge’s 
income considerably, but it would have had the effect of putting 
into the pockets of Cooper, Hawthorne, Mrs. Stowe and Miss War- 
ner some of the large sums paid for their books by the English ad 
mirers of their work. The most famous productions of the Rout- 
ledges to-day are ‘juveniles,’ their publications in this kind being 
surpassed, in number at least, by those of no other house in either 
of the two countries. One of Mr. Routledge’s sons is at present 
with the New York branch of the house, which was established in 
1854, and is under the efficient management of Mr. J. L. Blamire. 


—The new weekly journal for young people, backed by Philadel- 
phia capital, is to be called Santa Claus. It will be published 
simultaneously in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Toronto and 
London. 


—Canon Knox-Little, the English clergyman and novelist, who 
attracts a large and interested congregation every time he mounts 
a pulpit in this country, is said to advance theories in his novels 
not unlike those advocated by Mrs. Oliphant in ‘Old Lady Mary.’ 
Clergy and laity alike have~been somewhat ‘exercised’ over his 
views on the materialization of the spirit. 


—Cupples & Hurd announce a-story by Miss Sally P. McLean, 
entitled ‘ Last-chance Junction.’ Miss McLean’s ‘ Cape Cod Folks’ 
has gone into its twenty-third edition. 


—Mr. Kennan’s Russian paper for the January Century will 
treat of ‘Thé Life of Administrative Exiles.’ For the same number 
Frederick Remington has written and illustrated an article on 
‘Horses of the Plains;’ and Mr. Cole’s engravings from the Old 
Masters will include reproductions from Giotto. 


—Lord Randolph Churchill’s speeches, selected and edited by Mr. 
Louis J. Jennings, are announced by Longmans & Co. Mr. Jen- 
nings will also furnish a biographical sketch of Lord Randolph. 


—T. B. Aldrich’s paper for the January Scrzbner’s will consist of 
some of his memories of Portsmouth, N. H., where most of his 
boyhood was passed, and of which he has already written so grace- 
fully in ‘The Story of a Bad Boy’ and elsewhere. It is called ‘Odd 
— Miss S. O. Jewett will have a short story in the same 
number. 


—Mr. Andrew Lang succeeds the Earl of Strafford as president 
of the English Folk-lore Society. 


—Lemerre, the French publisher, is to issue in conjunction with 
Guillaume a series of illustrated novels beginning with Daudet’s 
‘Les Femmes d’Artistes’ and continuing with the Goncourts’ 
‘Soeur Philoméne’ and Bourget’s ‘Mensonges.’ The edition is to 
be called the Collection Guillaume-Lemerre, and one may antici- 
pate its excellence from the works of Daudet which Guillaume has 
sane so artistically produced. The price is to be four francs per 
volume. 


—Mr. John G. Whittier reached his eighty-first birthday on 
Monday. He remained quietly at Oak Knoll, receiving his many 
friends and reading the congratulatory letters and telegrams that 
poured in upon him. 

—Arrangemients have been made by the English Library Asso- 
ciation for the publication of a new monthly, Zhe Library: a 
Magazine of Literature and Bibliography, to which, among 
others, Austin Dobson, Sidney Colvin, Dr. Garnett and Mr. R. C. 
Christie will contribute. The first object of the paper will be to 
advocate the free library movement. 


—Mr. Wm. Cranston Lawton is to give two talks on the Athenian 
drama in New York parlors on the 28th and 2gth inst. He will 
read his own metrical version of the Alcestis. Tickets are on sale 
at Brentano’s. 

—The ‘Early Printed Books Relating to America,’ particularly 
referred to by Mr. Hannah in his lecture before the Grolier Club on 
the 1oth inst., were exhibited at the Club rooms this week. The 
were fifty in number, and some of them dated back to the Fifteent 
Century. Therarest were two printed copies of the letters of Colum- 
bus, announcing his discovery of America, each of but four print- 
ed pages, and valued together at $5000, Among the English books 
were a translation of Beier Martyr’s ‘ Decades,’ John Brereton’s 

' ‘Relation of the Discoverie of the North Part of Virginia’ (1602), 
pean g® ey of the English Plantation Settled at ‘ Plimouth,’ 
and the Earl of Warwick’s large-paper copy of Capt. John Smith’s 
* Generall Historie of Virginia.’ The collection is valued at about 


$60,000. The new building for the Club is in course of erection at 
29 E. 32d Street. : 
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—To the. December issue of Popular Poets of the Period, Mr. 
MackenzieBell has contributed a critical essay on Mr. Theodore 
Watts, prefixed to a selection from his poems. The same number 


also includes selections from the poems of Dr. Charles Mackay and 
Mr. Samuel Waddington. 


—The second of Mr. George H. Jessop’s stories of Irish Ameri- 
can character in California will appear in the Janua Century. It 
is called ‘An old Man from the Old Country.’ On Christmas Eve 
a new Irish play by Mr. Jessop, ‘ Miles Aroon,’ will be produced in 
Philadelphia by W. J. Scanlan; and three weeks later Annie Pixley 
will produce at the same theatre a new farcical comedy of his, 


+Jean Richepin is to write the preface for a translation of the 
complete works of Marlowe, recently announced in Paris. 


—President-elect Harrison makes this allusion to Gen. Sherman, 
in a recent letter recommending the new Ticknor illustrated edition 
of ‘Marching Through Georgia’ :—‘I was delighted to see how 
perfectly the artists have succeeded in illustrating the text of a 
song that no soldier, except it be the great captain who led the 
march, ever tires of hearing, and he, I think, only because his mod- 
esty is as great as hisleadership was dashing and successful. The 
portrait of Gen. Sherman is very spirited and life-like.’ 


—With the December issue Vol. X. of The Canada Educa- 
tional Monthly closes. A glance at its table of contents shows 
that the magazine is worthy of its success, The number opens 
with an interesting article on ‘Some Antecedents of Montreal,’ by 
Sir J. W. Dawson, Principal of McGill University. 

—Mr. James Lane Allen’s story of ‘ The Whitt Cowl,’ which ap- 
peared in a recent Century, has been rendered into German, and is 
to be published shortly in Germany. ‘ 

—Robert Browning writes to the publishers of ‘ Mendelssohns’ 
Letters’: ‘ While I sat preparing the paper whereon to write, came 
the very book itself—the dearest of books, just now. The best way 
will be to thank you at once and be certain of finding plenty more 
to thank you for when I have read what will interest me more than 
anything else I can imagine in the way of biography.’ 

—A site for the proposed mechanical school for boys, for the 
establishment of which Mr. I. V. Williamson has promised $5,000, 
000, has not yet been chosen, but it is understood that the donor 
himself favors the Quaker City. The labor of carrying out his 
philanthropic design has been deputed to a board of trustees. It 
is understood also that he will enlarge his already royal gift if 
necessary. Mr. Williamson’s legal adviser states that no racial or 
religious considerations will be regarded in the admission of schol- 
ars, s 





The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name ana 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication, 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference, 

QUESTIONS 

No. 1441.—About forty years ago a sea ballad was familiarly known 
and sung in England, bearing the title of ‘ The Admiral.’, ; The words 
of the first line were :— 

How gallantly, how merrily, we ride upon the sea, 
Can you tell me in what collection of songs I can find it? 


New York. E. V. S. 





ANSWERS 


No. 1371.—2. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, in ‘ The Builders’ ; 


last two lines of third stanza. 


NorRIsTown, PA: J. E. O. 





No. 1403.~2. Mr. Percival Lowell isa gentleman residing in Boston, 
who was born March 13, 1855, and was graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege in the class of 1876, taking a prize for English composition, and ex- 
celling in mathematics. In 1883 he travelled through Japan, and meet- 
ing the Special Mission from Corea to the United States, was appointed 
English Secretary to these envoys from the Hermit Nation. He travel- 
led with the Corean Commissioners in the United States, and then by 
invitation spent the winter in Séoul, the capital of the Kingdom. On 
his return home, he published ‘Cho-sin, the Land of Morning Calm.’ 
Besides contributing ‘A Korean Coup d’Etat’ to The Atlantic, he has 
written ‘ The Soul of the Far East,’ published on the 5th of the present 
month by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. He sailed on the 12th inst. from 
New York for a six weeks’ visit to Japan. He is a nephew of James 
Russell Lowell, and brother of Abbott Lawrence Lowell. « 





No, 1414.—A poem entitled ‘ Picciola’ may be found in the Orpheus 
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It was a porment old and 
Well singed and bro: 
Went tramping in an army’s wake, 
Along the turnpike of a village. 


NorTHBORO, MAss, 





of Longfellow’s ‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn. 
GALESBURG, ILL. 


No. 1425.—The lines, 








Book,’ edited by Wm. Allingham. 
MANHATTAN, KANSAS. 


still has pleasures in. life in store for him. 


ton and R. H. Stoddard’s ‘ English Verse.’ 
Boston, MAss. 


Helen’ in Putnam’s 
Series). 


in Sir Walter Scoit’s ‘ Border Minstrelsy,’ too. 
LEXINGTON, VA. 





Whitney. 
Pusiic LisRARY, TAUNTON, MAss. 


C. Kerr papers, second series, ee by Carleton in 1863, beginning, 


from siege aad pillage, 


last line of the Student’s Tale, ‘ The Falcon of Sir Federigo,’ in Part I. 


Be the day short or never so long, 

At length it ringeth to evensong, 
are given in Bartlett’s ‘Familiar Quotations,’ where George Tankerfield 
is said to have quoted them at the stake (15 55). 
Fox’s ‘ Martyrs,’ VIII. 346, and Heywood’s ‘ Proverbs.’ 


No. 1429.—Burd Helen alluded to in the lines quoted is the Burd 
Helen or Burd Ellen of the old English ballads. See ‘ The Ballad 


No. 1429.—I am surprised that ‘T. W. H.’ does not seem to be ac- 
quainted with the fine old ballad of ‘Burd Helen,’ but it shows that he 


Ellen’ is given in the volume of ‘ Ballads and Romances’ in W. J. Lin- 


‘ Book of British Ballads’ (Knickerbocker Nugget 
It is one of Sir Walter Scott’s collectanea, authorship, I believe, 
unknown. The lines your correspondent quotes are not in the poem. 
© Burd’ means ‘ bride ’—a common transposition in Old English. Look 


No. 1432.—Mrs. James A. Field, the author of ‘ High Lights,’ was 
Miss Caroline L. Whitney—a daughter of Mrs. Adeline D. (Trafton) 
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the publication is issue 
Authors’ Calendar. 18 
A. E. W. Besant. W. 





Publications Received 
Recuirr of new publications is he ledged in this col: 
pred work will depend u, mary te itsinterest mee importance. Whenno address is given 
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Further notice of 


-Boston: Greenough, Monies & re 


$x 
All Sorts as Conditions of Men -Ha Bros- 
Billingsley, A.S. Life of the Rev. Geo 


No, 1415.—‘All things come round to him who will but wait’ is the pg 
] 
] 


Whitefield. . ‘Phila.: P. Ww. Zale & Oe 
Co. 


meg R. Poetical Works. Vols. VII. and VIII. $x. 50 each. Macmi 

S. A Trip Round the — _ SRE -. -Geo. Routledge & Sons. 
Daudet, A. The Immortal. Tr. by J. M. Percival. soc..... ...... John B. Alden.. 
Denton, L. W. Under the Magnolias........... 22. ..ceeseeseeeee Funk & Wagnalls-. 
Dryden, J. Discourses on Satire and on Epic Poetry. 10cv. ..... - Cassell & Co. 

J. Crk Edwards, A. B. A Thousand Miles up the Nile. ee ape Routledge & Sons. 


Eggleston, E. Household History of the “a Ps $2. pa 


D. Appleton & Co. 


Elliot, H. Life of the Earl of Godolphin, $5............... ans, Green & Co. 
Ss Florence, Florence Fables...............0.0+- Chicago: Belford, ‘Clarke & Co- 

Fontaine, C. Historiettes Modernes ................ .«+»Boston:. D Heath & Co. 

Foxcroft, E. H. Our Glorified, $1...... 0.0.0... ccccee ceeee Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Reference i is made to 


Poems. 2 vo! 


S. M. F. 


Rosewater, F.~ Protection vs. Free Trade. sc. 
Rowell, G. P. New York Charities Directo 


No. 1429.—‘ Burd Helen’ will be found under the title of ‘Fair Say»,T. Turgot. $1.50... . 


Gastineau, E. The.Conversation Method—French 
Hamilton, H. Virgil’s Aeneid 
’ Heart of the Republic.... . 
Howells, W. D. Annie — 


Mary Ci. Telephone Helio Gaiog Fe 

arcy, ‘elephone Hello Galop.......... ...eecesecees Brookl Miia 
Masterpieces. Edited by H. S. Dra’ vier 
Montague, F.C. Arnold Toynbee.. 
Morehouse, C. W. The Legend of Psyche and Ot! 


Munroe, K. Chrystal, Jack & Co., etc,....-......ceecee coos coe cee H r&B 
Nun of Kenmare, The. Autobiography. Co. 
Omar Khayy4m, Strophes of. 





& Co. 
Das BAO8. <i ccckecedes ices Fowler & Wells Co. 
Daltimanes a Hopkins University Agency. 

er Verses. 
St. Johnsbury: Chas. T. Walter. 


Aga. es sein de Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
Tr. by John Loaile Garner. 
Milwaukee: Cuties & b Skidmore Co. 






Patrick, G. W. Heraclitus!of Ephesus on ease Ware As TF N. Hi 
A version called ‘ Burd Piatt, S.M.B. The Witch in the Glass, etc. . omy Mifflin & Co. 
Record Almanac. SOIR vinnis 0ne suas Dare sacks iladelphia Record, 


te Gievélands Frank Rosewater. 
-Charity Organization Society. 


A. B. Sandford, Mrs. H. Thomas Poole and his ; Friends, 2vols. .. xa .. Macmillan & Co. 
oceMbuGs cies. epepad hicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Smith, S. The Sicpent Tempted NR hs cis asth Sask nine Chicago: Belford, Clarke & Co. 


State and Local Government of New York with the Text of its Constitution. 


Boston: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 


Stories from the Persian... ........2+ sseeeeee eeseeess ‘ambridge: Chas. W. Sever. 
Varney, G. J. A Brief History of Maine......... Portland: McLellan, Mosher & Co. 
Webb, C.H. Vagrom Verse. $t .........ceeeseeseccesceees Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
Wilkie, F. B. Pen and Powder. 1.59 Nie sin idon' vgbt tea drna vein cl Boston: Ticknor & Co, 
H Wormeley, K. P. The Other Side of War. $2.50............ Boston: Ticknor & Co. 








drawing-room. 
cal version of the A Zkestis. 
Tickets at Brentano’s. 


E. C. A. 


William Cranston Lawton, the author of recent essays in The Atlantic Month; 
on various Greek plays, will give two talks on the Athenian drama, in New York, 
Friday evening, Dec. 28, and Saturday afternoon, Dec. 29, in a convenient private 

Mr. Lawton includes in these two conferences the whole of his metri- 








Calendars for 1889. 


The George Eliot Calendar for 1889. 


The handsomest block calendar ever made. The 

back consists of a portrait of George Eliot, a view of 

her home, and the Donnithorne arms, and ideal por- 

traits of Romola and Het The block is made up 

of wise, witty, and point selections from her works. 
Each calendar in a box, 75c. 


The Dickens Calendar for 1889. 


Uniform in size and style with the George Eliot cal- 
endar, 75¢. 


The Thackeray Calendar for 1889. 


Uniform in size and style with the George Eliot cal- 
endar, 75c. 


The Schiller Calendar for 1889. 


ai A new edition of this popular calendar, with a weekly 

. The dates are printed in large type in carmine 
nk with selections below in German and English 
from the works of Schiller. Each calendar in a box, 
soc, 


Sunshine Calendar for 1889. 


A new and pretty calendar, comprising on go 
pages for each month, with appropriate 
popular authors and a very attractive pak cogyg 
is hung toa metal rod, and arranged to turn over 
from mont! th tomonth. Each calendar in a box, 75¢. 


The Year in Thought Calendar for 1889. 
A new and novel calendar edited b ‘Bea A, N. Bul- 


utiful eet 
and illuminated new design. An a approp ropriate poe: 
accompanies each month’s design, followed by Aw begs 
of. brief selections for each day in the month, and 
other poetical selections, The title on the cover is 
stamped in gilt and silver, the decoration is a ay 
etching in shape of a bell, printed on flexible 
1\ vol. a =— bound in antique hand-; 
Each book in a box, $1.25. 


merge all boo will be mailed 
‘eit gto ksellers, or on re- 
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NIMS & KNIGHT, Publishers, 


Troy, N. Y. 








THE 


Best Holiday Present 


For any one living in the country, is a subscrip- 
tion to 


GARDEN AND FOREST, 


For 1889. The best and handsomest horticul- 
tural paper in the world. Subscription price, 
$4.00 ayear. Send for prospectus of the new 
volume. 


Garden & Forest Publishing Co., 
Tribune Building, New York. 


Songs in the Night 
Watches. 


Compiled by Helen H. S, Thompson, with an 
introduction by Dr. Josiah Strong. 16mo, 
“cloth, full gilt, 317 pages, $1.25. 





Tasteful! ly printed and bound for the Holiday season, 
The compiler’s well accomplished object is ‘to pierce 
with a joyous note the darkness of the night.” 


Sent post-paid on cai of the price by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


740-742 BROADWAY, NEw York. 


New York City. No. 4 East s8th St. 
RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





Massachusetts, Boston. 
NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. Courses in Civil, 
Mechanical, Mining, Chemical and Electrical En- 
ineering Chemistry, Architecture,’etc. FRANCIS 
A. WaLKER, Pres. James P, Munrog, Sec'y. 





New Hampshire, Hanover. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, 


Dartmouth Coll Hanover, N. H. Address 
the President, or rof. E. R. RucGuss. 





New Jersey, Bordentown. 

EMALE-COLLEGE Graduating Courses in 
Belles-Lettres, Classics and Music. Con- 
ferred, Superior Art and Music Depts. Beautiful 

and healthy location. Rev.Wm.C. Bowen, A.M., Prest. 





New Jersey, Freehold, 


HE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY OFFERS. 
many advantages in its family life and course of 
study. Music, Art, Elocutiomand Gymnastics. 

Pupils will be admitted to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley, 
on Cerificate of the Principal. Miss Eunice D. SEWALL. 





New Jersey. Lakewbod, Ocean Co. 
OURTLAND Pricey p SEBOGF. FOR BOYS. 
Laxewoop, OCEAN » New Jersey. 
Application now ade mal for vacancies in 1889. 
THOMAS D. SUPLEE, Rector. 





New Jersey, Montclair. 

ONTCLAIR BOYS’ SCHOOL.—Boarding an 
day school for boys. — for Catalogue. Pail 
term begins September 18 

J. G. McVicar, Principal. 





New York City, 6 and 8 East s3d St., near Central Park 


RS. SeivaNue REED’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCH OL—Unequalled advantages for French and 
Sees? quag’ Collegi studies 
25th year. 








New York City, 45 East 68th Street. 


Iss very haley L. KOUES. Boarpine 
anp Day oa For Girts. Graduates pre- 








| Facing Central Park. Ro-opens October x. pared for Co! 
New York City, 231 East r7th Street. CHERMERHORN’S Tsacuers’ AGENCY. 
T. apis, French, Latin Prot ¢ ar all FOR heen S Oldest —_ best ii ttes, Ss. 
‘rench, Latin Prepares tablished, I ° 
Taation stun, per year. 7 East 14TH Straeet, N. Y. 





